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NOB AND SNOB. 


Asovuz fifteen years since two young 
gentlemen whom I will call (in deference 
to the social distinctions of my beloved 
country) Nob and Snob, obtained within a 
few days of each other, commissions by pur- 
chase in the military service. Nob had imbibed 
a great love for London life, and was anxious 
to enter the guards ; Snob had read accounts 
of ourgreat battles in India and other countries, 
and wished to see service in the line. Both 


obtained their desires, and were duly gazetted | 
Nob entered the} 


to their respective corps. 
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managed to survive the annoyance, and never 
missed but one of these dreadful drills. 

The duty of guard-mounting at St. 
James’s was not disagreeable—far from it. 
|To call the work “a ‘dashed’ bore,” was a 
matter of course ; but that after all is only a 
fashion of talking. It was rather pleasant 
to march through the park, in gorgeous 
scarlet and gold lace, preceded by one of the 
best military bands in the world, in part 
command of a body of bearskin-capped war- 
riors, the admired of bevies of nursery-maids. 
Nor whilst on guard did the time pass un- 
pleasantly. There was the lounge up to 





guards as an ensign and lieutenant,—that is|“the guards’ club,” the social chat at its con- 
to say, he was, at starting in his career, an|spicuous window, and the pleasant dinner of 
ensign in his regiment, but bore the rank twelve in the palace guard-room ; where the 





of a lieutenant in the army—the privilege 
and advantage enjoyed by young gentlemen 
who commence life in either of the three 
regiments of foot-guards. He joined his batta- 


lion in London, and commenced learning his | 


duties. When I say joined, I do not mean that 
he took up his abode in barrack; for such 
a sacrifice of comfort to duty is never asked 
nor expected. No; he hired comfortable 
lodgings in a west-end street ; so that, when 
he was wanted for parade, drill, or guard- 


mounting, he could drive to the barracks in | 


his cab in five minutes. Nor was his pre- 
sence often required with his men. For a 
couple of months he had a daily drill of 
about an hour ; but was allowed to learn a 
great deal of the manual and platoon ex- 
ercise from a sergeant of the corps, whom 
he paid for attending him at his lodgings, 
without the trouble of going to the drill- 
ground to learn it. In about two months 
the daily drills were discontinued ; for Nob 
was advanced enough to attend the adju- 
tant’s parades ; which, in the fine season, took 
place three times a-week in one of the parks. 
These parades were held at the early hour 
of seven or eight in the morning, which— 
considering it was the London season, and 
that Nob was very much addicted to balls, 
parties, the opera, and other late-hour amuse- 
ments—was decidedly a bore. But these 


best repast and wine is served every evening 
—_ the most costly plate, at the expense 
of a grateful country, to the officers who go 
through the toil and exposure of guarding, 
for twenty-four hours, the sacred precincts of 
St. James’s palace. It imposed just enough 
duty to let a man know he had a profession ; 
a profession which gave him a_ certain 
standing in London society. Nob’s battalion 
only changed its quarters once in the year, 
and that did not always entail a move 
amongst the officers. For instance, if the 
battalion performed the arduous march from 
St. John’s Wood barracks to those in 
| Portman-street, or from Portman-street to 
those in Trafalgar -square, the officers of 
course need not change their lodgings. To 
| reach their men’s quarters cost only five mi- 





nutes more or less in the cab, and that was of 
no great consequence to the Bramins. The 
greatest distance our hero had to march, 
was from London to Winchester, the latter 
being the most distant station of foreign ser- 
vice to which his fortunate corps had ever to 
undergo bavishment. 

For these and other excellent reasons, Nob 
stuck to the guards, He liked the admiration 
which emblazonment in scarlet and gold at- 

| tracted to his handsome person. Besides, he 
found the life not ruinously expensive. The 
|cost of living is by no means great in the 








terrible drawbacks only lasted the first year | Guards, provided a young man be prudent 
of his military noviciate: moreover, they oc-| during the first years of his service, and be wise 
curred only three times a-week, and as, with| enough afterwards to profit by experience. 
an occasional guard-mounting at St. James’s,| Excepting when a battalion of the Bramins 
they formed the sum total of his duty,he/is stationed at Windsor or Winchester, 
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the officers do not keep up a mess. When 
doing duty in London—and five bat- 
talions out of seven are, in times of peace, con- 
stantly employed there—the officers live at 
their club ; dine when, how, and where they 
like, and are not obliged, as is the rule in 
other English corps, either to live together, 
to pay a stipulated sum for their dinners, 
or to entertain general officers at their mess- 
tables. In short, as was lately remarked 
in the Times—‘“ They belong to a club, and 
are paid for beionging to it;” and we all 
know that, for a single man, who is not forced 
to keep up any pretence of style, London 
is the cheapest town to get on in, in the three 
kingdoms. 

Time wore on, and Nob was promoted from 
“Ensign in the guards and lieutenant in 
the army,” to be “ Lieutenant in the guards 
and captain in the army.” This step, in- 


cluding the sum of one thousand two hun-| 
dred pounds which he had paid for his first | 


commission, cost him two thousand and fifty 


ands—that being the Regulation price ; | 
esides one thousand two hundred pounds | 
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respective comparies. So seldom are offi- 
cers who have learnt their drill required 
to be with their battalions on field-days, that 
| their order books exhibit, on the eve of any 
parade of more than ordinary importance, 
the announcement, that “Captains and tailors 
| are to be present ;” the interpretation of this 
curious memorandum being, that the com- 
manders of companies, as well as the soldiers 
who from their calling as tailors are excused 
| all ordinary duties, are desired to take part 
| that day in the field operations. 

| Nob, after a few years of annual moving 
|from Portman-street to the Tower; from 
the Tower to St. George’s Barracks; from 
| St. George’s Barracks to Wellington Barracks ; 
thence to St. John’s Wood ; from St, John’s 
| Wood to Windsor; and from Windsor to 
| Winchester, found himself promoted from 
| “ Lieutenant in the guards and captain in the 
army, to be a captain in the guards and 
a lieutenant-colonel in the army.” For this 
step, he paid altogether the sum of four thou- 
sand eight hundred pounds, as its Regula- 
tion value, besides two thousand pounds 





more, which it was the custom of the regi-| over and above, as the price demanded in his 
ment to pay for the promotion. This was | regiment for the rank by custom. It wasa 


a large sum; but, as the young officer| great deal of money to give; but, if army 
had been but four years in the army, and/rank is to be bought and sold, it is surely 
was by no means ill off, he thought the | worth paying double for it in a service where 
capital well invested which brought him an | double promotion is obtained at each step— 


increase of both pay and rank. He obtained 
the commission of captain in less time than 


some of his friends im the line got that of 
lieutenant; although they had to undergo 
almost perpetual banishment from England ; 


and, for the best years of their lives, had to | 


perform the tedious duties of military colo- 
nial service. Nob thought—and not without 
reason—that four years of an easy London 


this, too, whilst living at ease like a gentle- 
man for eight months of the year in London, 
}and, for the remaining four, wherever the re- 
cipient of the public pay liked to reside for 
his own pleasure. In ten years from the time 
Nob entered the service he became, without 
trouble or annoyance to himself, a lieute- 
nant-colonel in the army. In this rank he 
remained only a few months longer with 


existence, was not a veryhard apprenticeship the guards. As soon as he could, he ex- 
to undergo, before acquiring the rank of aj changed into a line regiment; taking com- 
eaptain in the English army. | mand of it the very day he joined, as a matter 
These years of severe London service, must of course. 
not however be construed too literally. Out of| The corps into which Nob had exchanged, 
every twelve months, officers ofthe guards are | was stationed in one of our colonies; but, 
allowed four months’ leave of absence ; which | being under orders for England, he did 
they can claim by rightofcustom. Unliketheir | not join it before it reached home. The 
brethren who do not belong to the Brami-| regiment had for several years not been for- 
nical portion of the British army, these gen-|tunate in promotion. Of the ten captains 
tlemen have no uncertainty about the portion | belonging to it, seven had been in the service 
of leave granted them. They have but to/longer than their new commanding officer ; 
put dow. their own names in a book, to:set| whilst each of the majors had held Her 
down the name of the officer who has agreed | Majesty’s commission before he was born. 





te undertake their duty during their holiday, 
and the whole thing is arranged. Upon parade 
show-days—when foreign magnates witness 
the manceuvres of the English guards—the 
presence of as many officers as can be got 
together with each battalion is deemed indis- 
pevsable. But, at other times, the standing 
of these persons im the service may be con- 
sidered a mere matter of form. The dis- 
ciplme of the men in each barrack-yard, is 
looked after exclusively by the adjutant ; 
whilst the pay - ts attend to the 
general conduct well - being of their 


Notwithstanding this, Nob took charge of 
it, and thus commanded men who—even then 
of some standing—had proceeded on foreign 
service with the corps before their new 
colonel entered the army. 

Here we will leave Nob of the Guards, in 
order to watch the fortunes of Snob in the Line. 

Snob had had hardly time tolearn the radi- 
ments of his drill at the dép6t of his regiment, 
when he was ordered upon foreign service. 
The dépédt was stationed in Ireland, and the 
head-quarters were at Malta, As soon as he 
knew the ordinary routine of his duty, he 
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was ordered from Ireland to the latter gar- 


rison, where he passed two years in the 
monotony of garrison life. Neither at the 
dépét in Ireland, nor with the regiment 
in Malta, was the young officer ever al- 
lowed to live out of barracks. At all 
times and in all localities, he had to sub- 
scribe to the regimental mess, and was obliged 
to dine at it every day of his life, unless he 
could show good reason, from sickness or from 
other engagements. From no general pa- 
rade of any kind could he absent himself. 
He was not only obliged to know the 
names of every man in the company to 


which he belonged; but was frequently | 


questioned respecting their individual ha- 
bits, tempers, and conduct. From Malta, 
the regiment was sent for three years 
to the West Indies; where sickness, and 
the temptation of cheap rum, killed the men 
by scores, obliged the officers to be more 
careful and more constant than ever in looking 
after them, and exposed their own constitu- 
tions to perils which often ended in death. 


Although Snob did not die, he suffered se- | 
He tried to obtain | 


verely from yellow fever. 





leave to return home for atime; but there | 
were too many of his brother officers who | 


had been victims to the climate absent, to allow 
of his doing so, and he consoled himself with 


the likelihood of his corps being speedily | 


moved to Canada. This change of station 
was however delayed forsome time. When at 


last it took place, the regiment landed at 
Quebec a mere skeleton—a fragment of its 


former strength. By this time Snob had 
obtained the rank of lieutenant ; in other 
words, he had, after five years of colonial 
duty (three of which were spent in a most 
deadly climate) risen to the rank which 
Nob had acquired in the guards by virtue 
of his very first commission. 

The regiment was quartered during three 
years and a half in Canada. For a short 
time after reaching that country, the 
novelty, together with the advantages 
which even the extreme cold of North 
America had over the climate of the West 
Indies, rendered the change pleasing. But 
all colonies are much the same to the soldier. 
Unless the colonist be settled down, and 
has the occupation of watching either the 
increasing advantages of his family, his 
property, or both; or the anxiety of seeing 
his plans and schemes for advancement fail, 
the demon monotony enters into his mind, 
and drives from it every other thought. 
Canada is perhaps the least objectionable of 
any foreign station which English troops 
have to garrison ; but that is not saying much. 
Skating, sleighing, moose-deer shooting, and 
excursions into the States, serve for a time to 
dispel ennui ; but it leaves the victim only 


lunited and sent over to Ireland. 





garrisons of Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto, 
Snob’s regiment was ordered home. Snob 
had by this time been nine years in the army ; 
upwards of eight on foreign service. Like 
every man in the regiment, from the grey- 
headed colonel to the youngest drum-boy, he 
looked forward with delight to the long pro- 
mised tour of home duty. The corps reached 
England; but little or no leave of absence 
could be given to officers. It was the drill 
season, and the men had to be worked up 


'to what the general, commanding the dis- 


trict in which the regiment was stationed, 
deemed the proper proficiency of soldier-like 
training. The number of men the corps 
had lost in Barbadoes had been but slowly 
replaced by recruits: these recruits had 
not worked together much in a body, and 
the whole regiment had to relearn those 


| brigade movements which they had found 


but few opportunities of practising since they 
left Malta. All this prevented officers getting 
anything beyond very short leave of absence 
to visit their friends. Nor was the corps kept 
long in one station. Six months after coming 
home, they were sent from the south of 
England to the extreme north ; there, broken 
up into detachments, and sent to various 
small country quarters. For three months 
they were brought together in one of the 
large manufacturing towns, then scattered 
for a time over three counties, to be again 
The ex- 
pense of the return home; of a year in 
Dublin, and of various movements in England, 
told heavily upon the pockets of all the 
officers ; so much so, that, as a body, they 
were almost glad when the order came to 
remove to Galway—cheap quarters. Here, 
broken up into small parties once more, they 
assisted the police, the excisemen, and the 


| tithe gatherers, in performing their not very 


fascinating duties. 

About this time Snob obtained the rank 
of captain by purchase. He had been eleven 
years in the service, and had now gained the 
rank which it took our friend Nob exactly 
four years of London lounging to reach ; so 
that Nob’s lieutenant-colonelcy actually dated 
a year before Snob obtained the grade of 
eaptain. 

Galway is not an amusing county, and Snob 
found he was not alone in wishing himself 
away from the west of Ireland. Yet, taken 
as a whole, the quarters were more agreeable 
than many of the temporary stations, to which 
the perpetual shifting of quarters whilst they 
were in England subjected the officers. But 
they were not fixtures in their Galway quar- 
ters, What between changes ordered by the 
higher military authorities when any disturb- 
ance was apprehended, and the natural wish 
of the colonel to have each company and de- 


for a season, to return with greater force | tachment of his men, in their turn, at head- 


when the temporary excitement has passed 
away. 
After three years and a half spent in the 


quarters, neither officers nor soldiers had 
much time to grow rusty for want of 
motion. 
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At last the order came to move to Cork, 
and prepare to embark for Bengal. The re- 
giment had spent the usual time of between 
three and four years in the United Kingdom, 
and war having broken out in Hindostan, 
troops were required for that country. After 
a brief sojourn at the port of embarkation, 
behold Snob once more on his way to serve 
abroad! By this time he had been nearly 
thirteen years in the army ; of which he had 
passed little more than three in his native 
country ; where he had changed his quarters 
fourteen times: he had purchased his steps, 
having paid two thousand five hundred pounds 
for his commissions: he was yet a captain, 
and had the prospect of remaining in India, 
if‘he lived long enough, some fourteen or 
fifteen years. By this time Nob had been a 
lieutenant-colonel for three years. 

The last time I heard of Snob, he was in 
a cantonment in the far north-west of India ; 
where he had recovered from his second attack 


of cholera, and his fourth of liver complaint. | 


He had been several times in action, had been 
fifteen years in the army, but was still a 
captain. Nob, who had been five years a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, was promoted some time ago 
to be a full colonel, and will probably be 
a major-general, before Snob commands a 
regiment. 

My story is strictly true in all but the 
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let us abolish the distinction between the Nobs 
‘and Snobs of the British army, with other 
| nonsense of by-gone days. 


OLD BLOIS. 


I pELIGHT in a decayed old town. It is 
like a withered old beauty of the court of 
| George the Third, and gives itself such airs, 
and boasts of its antediluvian conquests, and 
|its former lovers, and the sonnets to its eye- 
brows—poor old thing !—and shakesits ragged 
old fan, and darns its old finery ; for it has 
fallen into poverty as well as age. Their ex- 
periences are indeed very similar, for the 
maid of honour had married a dissolute old 
\lord, and had dissolute children, and they 
treated her ill and neglected her, and wasted 
| their substance with riotous living ; and the 
;old nobleman is now dead, and the sons are 
| all likewise departed ; and the last bearer of 
the name is the still haughty widow, sitting 
in her faded satin, and lodging above a green- 
grocer’s, in a narrow street, but always at the 
court end of the town; for she is utterly 
ignorant of the new terraces to the west of 
|Tyburn, and inquires doubtfully even about 
the locality of Belgrave Square. 
| I don’t think we have any city in England 
|exactly answering this description of the 
lattendant on Queen Charlotte ; for when a 





names, and exhibits at a glance the working | town with us falls into the sere and yellow 
of the two systems—the Guards and the | leaf asa resort of fashion, there comes some 
Line—concerning which there has of late been tremendous manufacturer of an enterprising 
so much controversy in the public papers, | mind, and turns the residence of the lord- 
Whether the public will best serve itself by | lieutenant of the county into a mill; and 


holding that such a state of things ought to| another makes an enormous warehouse of the 


remain in existence, or by holding that the 
continuance of exclusive corps with double 
promotion, is a piece of injustice dangerous 


'great assembly room—(you see the rings of 


|the ceiling yet, from which the chandeliers 
hung, and if you look minutely there are 


to their well-being, I leave my readers to| Cupids playing the harp, imperfectly hidden 
judge. The evils here depicted are not of yes- beneath dust and whitewash, all round the 
terday’s growth; although the recent pre-| cornice); and behold! in a year or two the 
tensions of certain high priests amongst the | streets are alive with busy multitudes, and 
military Bramins who put their trust in |the air darkened (a little) with smoke ; but 
Princes, have caused them to be brought | there are reading-rooms, andschool-rooms, and 
before the public more prominently than of| lecture-rooms, where there were none before ; 
old. It isnow nearly twenty years since I first and intellect is at work, and there are signs 
put on a red coat ; and, during that time, the | of progress and improvement ; and only Miss 
injustice of allowing the guards to retain the | Rebecca Verjuice (how sour and crabbed she 
privileges over the rest of the army granted | has grown!) sighs for the balls at the as- 


to them by a monarch not over wise, nearly 


two hundred years ago, has formed a topic of | 


conversation at almost every mess-table at 
which I have been present. The consequences 
of such a system, to the prosperity and freedom 


of tax-paying Mr. Bull, may possibly occur to | 


him just now as somewhat momentous. 

If the Hindoo rule of caste is to be retained 
in the British service, let us assign to its 
various degrees different duties, correspond- 
ing to those of the favoured priesthood of that 
persuasion. In that case each officer, from 
the very outset of his career, would be 
able to foretell to a certainty what are his 
chances of advancement. But, if we want a 
fair field and no favour for military talent, 


sembly in the olden time, when she met 
all the nobility of the district, and once even 
danced with a marquis (this was when his 
lordship’s son was candidate for the borough), 
and laments the change. But in France—gay, 
happy, gallant France—what numbers of 
those urban celebrities there are! Charming 
young cities in the fifteenth century; beautiful, 
full-sized, blooming cities in Louis the Four- 
teenth’s time; but faded now— tattered, 
feeble, never more to flourish ; yet interesting 
in their decay,—venerable in their ruins ; with 
traces seen through all their decrepitude of 
their former charms. For instance—there’s 
Blois. 

What a charming situation on the Loire ! 








| 
| 
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How splendidly in its gay young time it dis- 
played the inimitable beauties of its position ! 
its streets rising from the water edge in 
steeper ascent than Ryde, and boasting loftier 
houses than Bath. Then its bridge,—wasn’t 
that a thing to be proud of, spanning the 
clearest of French rivers, and leading directly 
towards the chiteau? Not the great, strong, 
solid construction of the present day with its 
pyramid in the middle, surmounted by a cross, 
but the long narrow highway which ran be- 
tween strong parapets, and sustained on its cen- 
tral portion the oratory of St. Fiacre—that 
saint who has since extended his protection 
to the fraternity of hackney coachmen, but 
was unable, in seventeen hundred and four- 
teen, to defend his own residence from the 
accumulated ice which on the breaking up of 
the frost in that year came down in heaped-up 
masses, shocking against the piers, piling 
itself up over arch, over architrave, over para- 
pet ; and then with one great crash which must 
have been heard in every part of the city, carry- 
ing away stone, iron, earth—everything ; even 
the image of St. Fiacre, and leaving Blois 
“lone, sitting by the shore,” without the 
power of visiting its opposite neighbours. 
And there were many churches at that golden 
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Italian campaign of Charles the Eighth; 
he is consoling himself for the plainness of his 
wife, the gentle Jeanne de Valois (who had 
been forced upon him by her father Louis 
the Eleventh), with noble entertainments to 
all the beauties of the country. He is doing 
all these things, and Blois rejoices. It even 
breaks out into trade in the sunshine of royal 
favour. The gloves of Blois become famous,— 
whether soft and white for the fair hands of 
princesses, or gauntlets of proof for warriors 
in the lists; cloths are imported from 
Holland and Flanders; merchants grow 
illustrious and rich; and the cream from St. 
Gervais—alas ! what must we confess? The 
glover is unknown; the cloth importation 
has ceased ; the merchants are few and spirit- 
less; and nothing remains but the famous 
St. Gervais cream! So much more enduring 
(as a philosophic historian would say) are the 
products of agriculture than the ephemeral 
successes of trade. Suddenly a rumour finds 
its way to Blois that Charles the Eighth is 
very ill. The knights and nobles flock in 
faster than ever, the ladies smile more 
sweetly; the town rings out its bells more 
merrily ; and, when in fourteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, the great herald, after a fa- 


time, all ringing out with joyous bells whenthe|tiguing journey from Amboise, dressed in 
town made holiday ; these are now reduced | mourning, all the fleurs-de-lis on his tabard 
to the paltry number three, and have forgotten | covered with crape, enters the great hall in 
even how to pretend to look happy. But the|the chateau, and kneels at the Duke of 
charm of all, the crowning monument of the| Orleans’ feet, the city knows no end of its 


city’s splendour, was the noble Castle of Blois. | 
It was areal feudal palace, built in the purest 
taste, vast in its extent, magnificent in its 


pride and exultation; it has actually given 
birth to a king, and the racketting, handsome, 
outspoken inhabitant of the Castle is Louis 


decorations, and giving life, and wealth, and | the Twelfth of France. Vive le Roi! 
dignity to the whole county. What was the first thing this emblem and 
I do not speak of the time dear to the| embodiment of chivalry does? He sends au in- 
hearts of patriotic Englishmen, when King | sulting messageto his poor little wife—Jeanne 
Stephen resided here, and probably provided | de Valois—and a message of a very different 
himself in his native capital, with those ex-| kind to the widow of his predecessor—Anne 
pensive habiliments which Shakespeare has| of Brittany. He pays a visit of condolence 
not disdained to celebrate. And what a fine , tothe dowager-heiress of that wealthy duke- 
touch of character it is, to make that gross! dom, but the condolence ought to have been 
and coarse rival of Matilda break forth into | addressed to the king’s daughter, who sat in 
such vulgar reflections on the tradesman who | silence and sorrow, and heard the rejoicings 
supplied the clothes. Not of the times of! for her husband’s elevation to the throne. 
that worthy peer do I speak, but of a| Within the year the widowed Anne becamea 
more civilised and gentlemanly personage,| second time Queen of France ; and Jeanne, 





the gay and gallant Louis the Duke of 
Orleans. That was the climax of the gran- 
deur and the happiness of the city. There 
were crowds in the streets, hundreds of 
retainers in the castle-yard, knights and 
nobles coming in to ball or tournament from 
Orleans or Tours, or even distant visitors 
from Nevers or Limoges. For Louisis young 
yet: this is in fourteen hundred and ninety- 
six, and he is only thirty-four years of age ;| 
he is planning new additions to his native 
chateau ; heisrecovering from the disagreeable 
three years he had spent in a prison at Bourges, 
where, by the kindness of his sister-in- 
law, Anne of Beaujeu, he is locked up 
every night in an iron cage; he is con- 
gratulating himself on his victories in the 


disgraced, despised, repudiated, found refuge 
in a convent. 

It is curious to observe that, in the course 
of time, this exemplary gentleman became 
brother-in-law to Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land. But it is with the grand days of Blois 
we have to do, not with the characters of 
royal Bluebeards, in either nation. Tlie 
French, of all the people in the world, know 
best how to house their monarchs. They have 


|a massive taste in architecture which im- 


prints something solemn on their royal dwel- 
lings, as if the divinity that hedged a king 
made his ordinary residence a sort of temple 
of earthly power. The Castle of Blois grew 
royal in right of the tenants it contained: 
prouder turrets were added to its walls, 
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larger galleries attached to its ancient suites 
of rooms, and a style of magnificence affected | 
on state occasions, which contrasts strangely | 
with our Queen rising at four in the morning 
to give a cup of hot coffee to the King of 
Sardinia before he put on his comforter and 
started by the train to Folkestone. 

There go the bells ofall the seven churches 
—there go off—as loud as they are able, and 
fortunately without bursting—the six be- 
wondered cannon that ornament the battle-| 
ments. Here come the trades, very few of 
them, and very scant o’ breath, with banner | 
and music ;—here come the knights in helmet 
and plume, riding two and two ;—here comes 
a great escort of a hundred men of the picked 
archers of the guard; and here comes a 
trumpeter on a white horse, pausing every 
now and then, and blowing a blast to com- 
mand silence, while a herald—the exact 
image of a knave of clubs—standa up in his | 
stirrups and announces:—“The high and 
puissant princes, visitors to our lord the king, | 
the mighty, noble and magnanimous Philip, 
Archduke of Austria, and his spouse the | 
great and very stupendous Princess Jeanne of | 
Arragon and Castille.” Great preparations | 
bad been made for their reception ; and it is | 
pleasant to read an account of the ceremony, | 
for it reconciles us to our humble tap at the 
door or ring at the bell, and the modest 
announcement, “Mr. Brown, sir, and Mrs, 
Brown.” 

“The Princess Jeanne rode a handsome 
hackney, covered entirely with housings of 
crimson velvet. The Duchess of Vendéme, 
who had been sent to wait on her, followed, 
with all her ladies, caracolling on palfreys | 
covered with black housings of the same | 
material. More than six hundred horses | 
carried the litters or drew the vehicles re-| 
quired by the stranger’s train. It was night) 
when the procession entered Blois, but the 
streets were lighted with immense tapers of | 
yellow wax.” This was not sufficient to pre-| 
vent confusion, for the prince and his’ wife | 
got separated in the crowd, and Philip first | 
made his appearance in the royal presence. 
He marched from hali to hall between lines | 
of halberdiers and archers, and at last attained 
a chamber where the royalty of France was | 
sitting on a chair of state near the fire. Be-| 
side him stood the young Duke d’Angouléme | 
and the Cardinal d’Amboise. Farther off, 
stood Monsieur de Brienne, Grand Master of | 
the ceremonies. 

“On entering the hall,” says the contem- 
porary chronicler of this great event, “the 
archduke took off his bonnet, and M. de 
Brienne said, ‘ Sire, there is my lord the arch- 
duke ;’ and the king replied with a smile— 
‘A handsome prince he is.’ The archduke 
made three reverences before reaching the 
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we cannot be too grateful to the worthy his- 
torian. But the reception of the princess was 
more wonderful still. 

When that bewildered personage at last 
found her way into the presence chamber, she 
was asked whether she would kiss the king: 
whereupon, like a good catholic and a vir- 
tuous woman, she asked the Bishop of Cor- 
dova’s leave, who was good-humoured that 
day, and said she might. So Louis kissed 
her, bareheaded, we are told, for he seems to 
have been a little quakerish in his notions of 
dignity ; and Jeanne, without further appli- 
cation to her confessor, kissed the king, and 
Francis of Angouléme, who bore it as well as 
could be expected. After these osculatory 
achievements, she was led to the queen’s 
chamber ; and let us see how the great ones 
of the earth received each other in those 
days. 

The queen advanced only three steps from 
the chimmey ; the princess saluted merely by 
bending the knee. Then the queen advanced, 
kissed her, and bade her welcome. On the 
parquet on which the queen’s chair was 
placed stood the Duchess of Orleans, and the 
Countess d’Angouléme ; and a little retired, 
were Mademoiselle de Foix and the Countess 
Round the room, but not on the 
parquet, stood other ladies. The arch- 
duchess kissed the four just named, and was 
going a regular round among the others, but 
was stopped by Madame de Bourbon, who 
would not let her kiss them, “ because sHE had 
never done it.” And as this reason was of 
course unanswerable, the princess kept her 
kisses for some more worthy recipients. She 
bowed once more in passing before the queen, 
and so passed on to her private apartments. 
Now follows a description that will make 
many mouths water these merry Christmas 
holidays. What do you think this mighty 
princess supped on? Oh, Tom! oh, Bill! 
what atuck! “First came one of the mas- 
ters of the household, then six little pages 
dressed in yellow damask turned up with 
crimsou velvet, each carrying a golden candle- 
stick with a candle of virgin wax; and 
after them Madame de Bourbon (don’t mis- 
take this for Bonbon), carrying a great gold 
tray full of various boxes of sweetmeats, 
Then came Madame d’Angouléme, carrying 
Then 
came Madame de Nevers, carrying another 
gold tray full of knives and forks (these had 
gold handles). Then came the Duchess de 
Valentinois and Mademoiselle de Foix, carry- 
ing sugar-plumb boxes, of which one was 
amazingly beautiful, and the other, of silver 
gilt, was (think of this!) co large, that when 
it was held in the hand it nearly reached the 
floor! And after them came six or seven 


king. On his first entering the hall, the} gentlemen, each holding two pots in his 
king rose and advanced by short steps; at|hands filled with different preserves. And 
the second bow of the archduke, the king|then (evidently not before he was wanted) 
took off his bonnet ; and at the third, the'came the apothecary of the queen, who 
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earried a golden candlestick with wax caii-| prisoner to France. But disasters fell upon 
dles. He did not enter the archduchess’s|the French arms; there were defeats at 
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room—not then; but it is certain that he 
must have been summoned in the course of 
the night. He and the other gentlemen gave 
the articles they carried to the ladies at the 
door ; and the whole contents were spread 
out not only on the sideboard, but on the 
bed.” 

“As to the archduke,” adds my authority 
for these incidents, “he supped more solidly 
than his spouse, along with the Duke de 
Nevers and the Compte de Ligny. The 
king abstained from that repast. He fasted 
on bread and water, because that day was / 
the eve of Notre Dame des Avents.” 

What a place Blois must have been for 
grandeur and sweetmeats at that time! 
What a flourishing trade the confectioner’s ; 
and also the dentist’s. This was in fifteen 
hundred and one ; and the object of all this | 
eracking of sugar-plums was to negotiate a 
marriage between Charles the Fifth, then 
Duke of Luxemburg, with Claude of France. 
But too much sugar-candy had disagreed | 
with all parties; the espousals were broken 
off, and Claude, in good time, became the | 
wretched wife of the unprincipled roué who 
is known in history as Francis the First, the 
same Duke de Angouléme who was kissed by 
Jeanne of Austria. 

Many other visitors came to Blois; and 
always to his favourite home came Louis 
from the disastrous wars that clouded his | 
later years. Once, in fifteen hundred and( 





Novara, and routs at Guinegate in Picardy. 
The loftiness of Louis was brought low, and 
in the midst of these reverses his wife died 
Blois was now hung with mourning. The 
king, in despair, had come to catch the last 
blessing from the dying lips of the only 
woman he ever really loved,and felt for awhile 
that life had few farther enjoyments for him. 
The authors of the time dwell upon his grief 
as something dreadful; and one of them 
records that he even abstained from mourn- 
ing in violet, as the kings of France have 
done since Clovis,and dressed himself in black, 
like the meanest of his subjects. 

But a few months made him exchange his 
sombre black for bridegroom’s satin, and he 
married Mary of England; a short marriage 
for her, for the old gentleman could not bear 
the change of life she introduced from the 
court of Windsor. For, says the chronicler, 
whereas he used to dine at eight o’clock, he 


‘agreed to dine at noon ; and whereas he used 


to go to bed at six, he often sat up till mid- 
night. No constitution could stand these 
late hours; and he died (partly of want of 


(sleep, and partly of jealousy at the attentions 


the young Duke d@Angouléme paid to the 


| youthful queen) on the first day of the year 


fifteen hundred and fifteen. Perhaps there 
is some taint of bitterness arising from the 


flirtation he had observed between his wife 


and his suecesser in the words he spoke con- 
cerning that flower of chivalry and truth. 


ten, there came a deep-eyed Italian, calm, |“ We may do what we like,” he sighed, when 
mild, and smiling; lying, cheating, and/| he thought he had settled the public affairs 
swindling with such an air of honesty that it | satisfactorily, “ but that big fellow d’Angou- 
was impossible to suspect him of anything | léme will spoil all.” And he did. He spoilt 


but the purest intentions. This was Macchia- 
vel ; and poor Cardinal d’Amboise, who was 
prime minister of France, was twisted round 
the diplomatist’s thumb. But off the thumb, | 
and off the face of the earth, that ambitious 
priest slipped into the grave this very year. 
When he was dying, he said to the simple 
ecclesiastic who attended him, “Ah, Friar 
John, Friar John! why wasn’t I always 
Friar John!” He had wanted all his life, 
like our English Wolsey, to be Pope ; and to 
obtain the tiara, was ready to sacrifice the 
interests of France. But Louis did not share 
in his minister’s devotion to the Roman See. 
The Pope of that time had formed a league 
against him, in which were united many 
discordant elements. There were Germans 
and Spaniards, and Swiss and Italians. Even 
the Turks had come to the help of Rome, 
and the crescent floated side by side with the 
keys of Saint Peter. Louis waked from his 
sybarite indulgence at Blois, and scandalised 
the clergy of that city by vowing vengeance 
against the Seven Hills. He struck medals 
with the device “Perdam Babylonis nomen ;” 
and determined to force his way into the 
castle of Saint Angelo, and bring his Holiness, 
the fighting Pontiff, Julius the Second, a 


all. He embroiled himself with Europe, 
half-ruined his country, and neglected Blois. 
The Castle, as if exhausted with the effort of 
producing a king, and keeping him so many 
years in royal state, never did anything more 
—at least, for a long time. But in fifteen 
hundred and seventy-two, Henry the Fourth, 
the King of Navarre, came to arrange with 
Catherine de Medicis about his marriage 
with Margaret de Valois; and great fétes 
were given in honour of the event. Charles 
the Ninth was there, and the young Prince 
de Condé, and De la Rochefoucault, and five 
hundred other nobles of the Protestant faith. 
There were balls and games every night ; 
feasting, hawking, and hunting every day ; 
but in a secret room of the castle, far away 
from the noise of the revellers, feebly illu- 
minated by a little lamp, there sat round a 
small table, night after night, the following 
personages: the King, the Queen-mother, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duke of Guise, 
the Duke d’Anjou, the Chancellor Biragues, 
and some others of the orthodox faith, and 
plotted a great deed ; they arranged all theix 
plans, marshalled all their supporters, pre- 
pared for all emergencies, and at last were 
ready to execute their design. It was the 
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massacre of Saint Bartholomew. No wonder | 


Blois fell into neglect. It had given existence 
to the most dreadful incident of modern 
times ; and the dances of young Navarre and 
his comrades—the assemblies of fair women 
and brave men who were celebrating his 
approaching nuptials, were the last days of 
courtly splendour that shone on the devoted 
castle, 
murder of its own; and this was only the 


imagining of the frightful act ; so let us slip | 


by a few years, and again we find a French 
king in occupation of the chateau. It is the 
year fifteen hundred and eighty-eight, and 
the king is Henry the Third—a dastard, 
effeminate tyrant, and fitting termination to 
the deteriorated line of Valois. 

Again there is a series of rejoicings, and the 
old Chateau-Blois puts on its holiday apparel ; 
for there is a visitor at the castle far more 
powerful than the king,—a strong-minded, 
self-willed, unscrupulous man, who does not 
even try to conceal his hatred and contempt 
of the puppet who filled and dishonoured the 
throne. This is the hard-featured, firm- 
handed Duke of Guise, who had studied 
French history to such an extent, that he has 
determined to emulate the old mayors of the 
palace, and after a few years’ government in 
the name of the phantom monarch, to assume 
the crown openly, and send the wretched 
king into a convent. Scissors were already 


kept in readiness by Guise’s sister, to clip | 
the locks of Henry, and arrangements made | 


to find a fitting monastery for him, under the 
name of Friar Henry of Valois. But Friar 
Henry of Valois was resolved to keep his 
shining curls, and outwitted the bold Balafré. 

A convention of the states had been sum- 
moned, over which, by bribery and terror, 
the Guises had obtained supreme authority. 
It was only that they might give the sem- 
blance of legality to the plans of the discon- 
tented, that the form of a deliberative as- 
sembly had been given to the deputies now 
collected in Blois. Each party knew perfectly 
well what the other meant, but both con- 
cealed their real intentions. The king was 
treated with the most profound respect; the 
duke with the greatest trust and confidence. 
The latter was too apt to despise his enemy, 
who, he already felt, was his victim. He did 
not give so paltry a being credit for the 
desperate game he played. But he should 
have remembered that he had to do with the 
son of Catherine de Medicis. He should 
have observed that all of a sudden the king 
betook himself to the most strict religious 
observances,—fastings, vigils, prayers,—and 
received into the chateau monks of various 
orders, whom he lodged in little cells above 
his chamber. He had resolved on the death 
of Guise ;—but, to accomplish this, he re- 
quired accomplices. He availed himself of a 
certain night when there was a joyous cele- 
bration of the marriage of Christine of Lor- 
raine with Ferdinand de Medicis, It was 


But a castle is nothing without a/| 





December. The court, occupied with the 
ball did not perceive the disappearance of 
the Marshal d’Aumont, and the Sieurs de 
Rambouillet, and Beauvais de Nangis. The 
king consulted them on the conduct of the 
Guises, but did not venture to hint what 
he had resolved. The three counsellors dis- 
cussed the question, but offered no proposi- 
tion. Some other friends were sent for. 
They also slipped noiselessly out of the ball- 
room. They were Louis d’Argennes and 
Colonel Alphonso Corse. They were bolder; 
they resolved on the murder of Balafré— 
nodded mutely to each other as they sepa- 
rated, and by different doors rejoined the 
dancers. How they danced that night, and 
smiled at their partners, and joked at supper! 
And so did the other guests. Among the 
rest the doomed Balafré distinguished him- 
self by his gaiety and abandon. 

The day was fixed for the twenty-third. 
Nor were warnings, as usual in such cases, 
wanting. One day a roll of paper was placed 
on Guise’s plate at dinner. On it was 
written, “Be on your guard. There is a 
design against you.” He contemptuously 
wrote, “They dare not,” and threw the paper 
under the table. But Christmas was draw- 
ing near. Henry gave way to still wilder 
manifestations of religious austerity,—and on 
the night of the twenty-second, announced 
that on the qo soving | day he was going in 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Clery. In the 
morning of that day the Duke of Guise was 
to be murdered. 

A certain Loignac had undertaken the 
task, and had engaged the services of another 
villain of the name of Larchant. The monks 
were removed privately from their cells in 
the roof, and replaced with the ordinary 
guards of the king, called the Forty-five, 
whom he had bought over to his design. 
Henry gave orders that he should be called 
at four o’clock. At that hour punctually, he 
rose,—as calmly, as unembarrassed as if he 
did not know of the dreadful thing that was 
to be done—and, candle in hand, went into 
the cabinet. Du Halde and Bellegarde, his 
valets-de-chambre were there already. Loig- 
nac soon arrives with nine of the guard, who 
had slipped down from the garret on tiptoe, 
but well armed. There, by the light of a 
solitary candle they receive their last instruc- 
tions. And the king posts them himself in 
his own bedchamber, with orders to let no 
one out or in. He returns to the cabinet, 
without a change of muscle, or the least ap- 
pearance of emotion; and sends down word 
to the Marshal d’Aumont to open the council 
of the day, at which Guise was to take his 
seat. He despatches Bellegarde at the same 
time with two chaplains into the oratory, 
commanding them to offer up their prayers 
for the success of an enterprise undertaken 
for the repose of the kingdom. 

The weather was cold and sombre ; a chilly 
rain was falling in torrents, when about halt- 
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past eight o’clock the Duke of Guise went|the kingdom. It was a reign of terror, and 
towards the council-chamber. There was a|all men looked only for satety to Henry of 
company of soldiers at the foot of the grand | Navarre. 

staircase. The duke, astonished at their ap-| With kings and princes Blois had little to 
pearance, asked the cause, and was put off|do after this. The Bourbons had no here- 
with some frivolous excuse. He passed on.|ditary attachment to the place ; and, having 
Larchant instantly planted soldiers on the|had a royal birth to boast of, and a royal 
steps ; he then sent twenty more to the stair | murder, what more could a town expect ? 
of the old cabinet. And at that moment/ But its situation still continued as beautiful 
Crillon ordered every door in the chateau |as ever; its hill as green, its skies as pure, 
to be closed. The bird was caught. On en-|its river as clear and winding. With a little 
tering the chamber he found the cardinals of | alteration of a line of Horace, in praise of 
Vendéme and Guise; marshals d’Aumont, | Baie, a native poet exclaims, 

de Retz, and other gentlemen. The duke Nullus in orbe locus Blesis prelucet ameenis. 


complained of the cold, and sat down near ; : 
the ies but the door "immediately opened, | 4 less classical enthusiast dwells upon the 





and he was told the king was waiting for 
him in the cabinet. He rose at once, and 
saluting the meeting, gracefully drew his 
cloak round him, and disappeared. The| 
door was instantly shut behind him. In the} 
ante-room he found, to his surprise, the | 
Forty-five. But he saluted them and passed | 
on. He was just about to lift the curtain of | 
the cabinet-door, when a soldier of the name 
of Montsery seized him by the arm and 
stabbed him with a poignard in the throat. 
“ Help! treason!” cried the duke. Treason 
enough there was, but no help. The others 
assailed him with swords and daggers. The 
duke “ gathering life’s whole energy to die,” 
resisted though unarmed. He knocked down 
one of his murderers and dragged the others 
after him in his effort to escape. For a mo- 
ment he shook them off, and staggered— 
bleeding, blind, and weak—whither ? to the 
chamber of the king! Here, with out- 
stretched arms, open- mouthed, sunken- 
eyed, he fell at the feet of the bed, and ex- 
claiming “ Mon Dieu !—Misericorde !” lay 
stark and motionless. 

The door of the cabinet at this moment 
opens. The king steals noiselessly out, and 
gazes, calm and unmoved, on the corpse. He 
orders all the papers to be secured, and slips 
back into the cabinet. 

But there was another personage resident 
in the chateau to whom the news of this 
great event must be communicated. This 
was Catherine de Medicis; old, feeble, and | 
confined to her bed with gout, but retaining 
all her taste for blood and treachery. The} 
king goes into her room. “’Tis a noble 
stroke, my son,” said the ancient tigress ; 
“ but have you foreseen the effects ?” “ Yes,” | 
replied the king. “I have provided for all.” | 

“ The cloth’s well cut,” said the queen with | 
a grim smile, “we must look to the sewing 
now.” 

The sewing was admirably strong. The 





| charm of its site, the Loire encircling it with 
a silver band; the towers of Chambord, on 
| the left, rising majestically above the trees of 
|the Forest of Boulogne ; opposite, the eye 


rests on the dark topsof the woods of Russy ; 
then, turning to the right, you see gentle ele- 
vations covered with vineyards and country- 
houses ; and might still dream of pomp and 


chivalry if it were not for the long straight 
line you perceive running through the valley. 
Alas! it is the railway from Orleans to Bour- 
'deaux —and pomp and chivalry are no 
more. 

If I had time I could dwell on the later 
history of Blois; how it suffered during the 
revolution, and how it furnished its quota of 
heroes to build up the glory of Napoleon. 
Also how, when the return from Elba was 
first talked of, a corps of gallant loyalists was 
raised in defence of altar and crown; and 
how, on the day appointed for the first drill, a 
report was spread that Napoleon was already 
in Paris, and not a soul made his appearance 
/on parade. Of these and many other things 
|I might tell; but of what use to ransack the 
records of a town which even the railway 
can’t restore ; which rests on old recollections 
instead of present deeds; but has the best 
climate, the richest woods, and the sweetest 
grapes in France? If you are ever in Paris 
in the summer, take a return ticket by the 
Orleans line, and spend three days in old 
Blois. 





| 


CHIP. 
THE LEGEND OF ARGIS. 

One of the most curious and pathetic 
legends of Wallachia, tells of the founda- 
tion of the great metropolitan church of 
Argis. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the Prince Niagoé, warring against the 
Turks, was on the eve of fighting a great 














adherents of the Guises were murdered in| battle, and went to the hermitage of a pious 
cold blood. The cardinal fell beneath the | anchorite, before whom he made a vow that, 
hands of common assassins, for the Forty-five | if victorious, he would build on that very 
were men of strong religious feelings, and/spot the most splendid temple that ever 
would not stain their hands with the slaughter | sought the rays of the sun. Consequently, it 
of a priest. The other enemies of the king|is supposed, his triumph was complete. ‘The 
were kept in dungeons in different parts of! Ottomans were dispersed ; and he had nothing 
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But his own life, with that of many others, 


are usually faithful in these kinds of under-} was at stake, and he went away from the 


takings. Niagoé had much wealth at his | 
command, and knew of an able architect | 
named Manoli. ‘To him he entrusted the | 
task of constructing the temple, — bidding | 
him eollect the best Greek, Arab, and Byzan- | 
tine workmen. That solitary region was| 
accordingly soon peopled with strangers. The | 
forests began to retire, the flanks of the 
mountains were torn open; and the bears'| 
that looked in while passing down the long | 
giades on the rugged ruins, became con-| 
vineed that their occupation in that part of 
the world was gone for ever. 

Manoli had set about his task with enthu- | 
siasm. There were day gangs and night/| 
gangs; so that the walls rose as if by| 
magic. 

Already the topmost pinnacle began to) 
appear to the distant traveller over the sur- | 
rounding trees, when suddenly the edifice 
sunk into the earth, and spread upon it in| 
ruin. Manoli attributed this disaster to some | 
defect in his plan, or to the too great haste | 
with which it was carried out; and began | 
again with more caution. But, no sooner | 
had the building reached the former elevation | 
than down it came again. Not one stone re-| 
mained upon another, Manolihad confidence 
in his own talent, and was therefore convinced | 
that some invisible power was determined to 


cross his purposes. He would have been in-| 
clined to give up the work altogether ; but | 


Niagoé had become furious. As usual in 
building enterprises, the expenses of the first 
construction exceeded the estimate by at least 
ahalf. To effect the second, the prince was 
obliged to sell the diamonds of his wife. His | 
vow was costing him dear ; but he dared not | 
break it. The simpler course was to swear 
by his beard that Manoli should be deca-| 
pitated, and all his workmen hanged, if the 
church were not finished by a given time. 

Under these circumstances, Manoli went | 
to consult the aged anchorite who had wit- | 
nessed Prince Niagoé’s vow, and asked him | 
what was to be done. “Build again,” was| 
the reply, “and when the last stone is about 
to be placed, come to me, and by that time I 
may have found an expedient.” Manoli ac- | 
cordingly, for the third time, laboured, and 
for the third time brought the church near 
perfection. Then he paused and went to the 
anchorite, who received him with a glare of 
horror such as he had never seen before, | 
hurriedly interrupted his pious salutation, 
and said, in a strange unearthly voice, 
“Watch to-morrow from the pinnacle, and | 
the first woman thou beholdest approaching 
from the east cause her to be taken, when she 
reaches the place of work, with whatever she 
may have in her.arms, and walled up within 
one of the pillars of the church. Thus only 
will success crown thy efforts.” 

Manoli was a humane man; and his heart 
shrank within him at hearing this order. 








ihe drew near home. 


cell sadly, determined to obey what he con- 
ceived to be a divine command. He was 
awakened next morning by the singing of the 
workmen, and climbed up immediately to 
the appointed place, when, shading his eyes 
from the low sun with his hand, he anxiously 
looked forth, Some time passed and no female 
form appeared. At length a slight figure 
was seen approaching down a glade, in the 
midst of a light mist, kindled into gold by 
the still slanting rays of the sun. Manoli 
was about to rejoice, when suddenly he 
recognised in the devoted victim his own 
young wife Uca,—his wife of two summers 
only, the mother of the boy whose smiles and 
even whose cries gladdened his heart, when 
He knelt down and 
prayed, with streaming eyes, that some ob- 
stacle might present itself to turn back her 
steps. He had scarcely concluded, when a 
huge dog rushed out from a thicket, over- 
turned the basket of provisions which Uca 
was bringing for her husband, and forced her 
to go back to prepare a new meal. 

Manoli rejoiced, and continued to look 
towards the silent and motionless east. Sud- 
denly the form of a woman again appeared. 
He strained his eyes beneath his broad hard 
hand, leaning forward, so that he nearly 
toppled over, and to his dismay saw that it 
was Uca again. The good housewife had 
returned to her home, had replenished her 
basket, and was now not walking, but run- 
ning, lest her husband might suffer by the 
delay. Manoli resorted to prayer once more; 
although he believed it was almost impious 
thus to strive with fate. This time a gaunt 
wolf stalked forth from beneath the trees, 
aud Uca again fled back to her dwelling. 

Manoli returned thanks in a passion of 


| joy, and remained for the whole day still 
| looking anxiously out. 


The sun had gone 
own beneath the long black horizon behind 
him ; the trees had melted into adim shadow; 
the course of the stream could no longer be 
traced ; the flocks on the hill sides faded from 


'sight, though their monotonous bleating and 


the shouting of the shepherds could still 
be heard. Manoli began to believe that the 


| church was destined never to be finished, and 


resolved to share its destruction. Suddenly, 
near at hand, quite among the workmen, he 
beheld the indomitable Uca, with a third 
basket of provisions on one arm, and her babe 
upon the other. She looked around for her 
husband, eager to explain the causes of her 
delay and to justify herself. He was soon in 
her presence. Looking on, by the workmen’s 
torches which were already lighted, she won- 
dered at the solemnity of his aspect. He did 
not now shed many tears; for he believed 
that he was obeying the thrice-expressed will 
of Heaven. He kissed his wite tenderly, 
putting aside the hands of the little child, 
which endeavoured to clasp his neck —for 
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how could he have resisted that caress ?— 
and then, in a loud husky voice, ordered | 
the two victims to be enclosed in the central | 
pillar of the great aisle. They wondered 
and murmured,—but they obeyed ; and the 
shrieks of despair that thrilled at first through | 
the darkness were soon drowned in the noise | 
of hammers and chisels and pickaxes. Manoli 
looked sternly on until the pale face of his 
wife had disappeared; and then he went 
apart, and throwing himself on the ground, 
spent the night in despair, which no consola- 
tion came to visit. 

Shortly afterwards, the church was finished, 
and ali the country round came to shower 
praises on the architect. But some say envy, 
and some say injured affection, was on the 
watch. The most probable story is that the 
father of Uca, a master-workman, silently 
excited his comrades against Manoli. One 
day he had ascended to the highest tower to 
see that all was right, they drew away the 
ladder, and called out to him tauntingly to 
come down if he could. The unhappy man 
shrieked aloud, endeavouring to justify him- 
self. He, had obeyed the orders of Heaven, 
given through the anchorite of the cell. They | 
replied that the anchorite had died the day 
before his last visit, and that he had been 
deluded by a fiend in human shape. His 
despair then became overwhelming. But love 
of life is strong. He was a great mechanician, 
and endeavoured, they say, to fabricate a pair 
of wings, by which he might fly down from that | 
immense height. He dared not implore the 
succour of Heaven, and he leaped with mad 
courage. Down he came. The wings, shattered | 
by the first shock, beat uselessly round him 
during that terrible dive. He was seen to} 
descend like an arrow; and they say that the 
earth opened like water to receive him, and 
closed again over his head. The legend asserts 
that ever since, at the hour of midnight, | 
a plaintive woman’s voice is always heard | 
murmuring through the church, imploring 
Manoli to release her and her child. 

The present inhabitant of the ruined Argis 
has never heard these words ; for he has never 
been present at the hour when they are} 
uttered. But he knows that he can do so 
when he will. Meanwhile, he never wakes at 
midnight without offering up a prayer for 
the soul of poor Uca, and even for that of the 
unfortunate Manoli. 


DOUBLE LIFE. 


Man hath two lives; the one of patient toil, 
Of ceaseless travail with the stubborn ground, 
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| Dieman’s Land, 
| which stretches north and south, over a large 


|they had 
| Amazon, and the Plate, and revelled in the 





Of battling with the burly sea’s turmoil, 
With stubborn metals and the anvil’s sound : 
The other is a maze of vision’d things, 
Infinitely fill’d up with shapes ideal ; 

Of gentle thoughts or wild imaginings, 

Of shadeless bliss, or terrors grimly real, 
And all the winged spirit may conceive 

Of human happiness or heavenly wonder. 

O, blest is he who best can interweave 
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This earthly toil with images sublime ; 

And dwell mid common things such glories under ! 
Most hapless he who wracks his weary time 

In each apart, and rends these lives asunder. 


THE LAND-SHARK. 


In that wild region of mountains in Van 
called the Western Tier, 


portion of that side of the island, and termi- 
nates only on the western coast, in high black 
precipices lashed by the booming billows of 
the ocean, two young men were travelling in 
the month of May, and lamenting that the 
fall of the year was about to put an end to 
their delightful wanderings. Through the 
long, light summer they had lived the life of 
nature and of freedom, which is the heaven of 
the hunter: and hunters they were, being na- 


| turalists—hunters of plants and of animals, not 


for the mere pleasure of destroying or devour- 
ing them, but to widen the realm, and enrich 
the life, of science. The spirit of the chace was 
their soul and their life’s blood. To pursue 
their object over sea, and moor, and moun- 
tain ; to seek out, discover, and make prize of 
something new and curious, was the dream 
of their existence. To rush impetuously 
upon some unknown thing, as the hunter 
rushes upon his noblest game, and to stand 
on mountain peak or in furest glen with 
waving caps, and exulting “juchhe !” as they 
stood before some beautiful object that never 
before gladdened the eye of naturalist, which 
yet had never found its name or its place in 
the books of the learned,—that was their 
glory and their reward. Young as they were, 
they had traversed many lands, in the frozen 
North, in the flowery South, in the vast 
and wonder-fraught realms of America: 
sailed on the Mississippi, the 


exhaustless forests of Brazil. But here, at 
the antipodes, a Flora and a Fauna existed, 
exhibiting singular laws and modes of being, 
hitherto unknown tothem., They had visited 
every quarter of the island, climbed the moun- 
tains, traced its shores, dived into the densest 
obscurity of its forests, and stretched them- 
selves, when wearied, on the green banks of 
its streams, counting up and putting in order 
their acquisitions. 

From day to day they drove their faith- 
ful packhorse before them, burdened with 
bundles of their gatherings and their sup- 
plies, or left him in some luxurious nook, 
while they ascended hills, or explored woods. 
With the lowering sun they lit their fire at 
the foot of some tree or crag, raised a screen 
of boughs from the night-dew and the wind, 
and over their homely supper sung the songs of 
the Fatherland—for they were Teutons—and 
slept. From time to time, they found warm- 
est welcome in country-homes, where manly 
men and fair women had brought the refined 
tastes and intelligence of European life, to 
blend them with the peace and freshness of 
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a gracious southland nature. These happy 
and hospitable people almost invariably 
became their guides to new discoveries. 
With eagerest enthusiasm, men and women | 
mounted their horses, and led the way to 
distant rock, river, mountain, or morass, 
where were to be found the peculiar produc- 
tions of the district. And, for many a long 
year yet, will come back on their memories, 
snatches of romantic country, bits of solitary 
forest, the sounding shores of the ocean, the 
scalp of the naked hill overlooking worlds of 
woods, and illimitable sea, where the feathered 
hat and flying veil led the way,—or some 
bewitching face flushed like a rose at the pre- 
sentation of some glorious new thing ; or the 
manly form of the Tasmanian gentleman on 
his sure-footed steed, pioneered the track 
down the shelving declivity or across the 
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rushing stream. 

But now their travel drew to a close, for 
the year drew to a close. The myriad flowers 
had disappeared, except the crimson epacris, 
and a few other natives of sheltered glades ; 
and they were on their way homewards, 
warned by rains, and winds, and sharp 
nights. 

The scene in which they found them-| 
selves, was wild and remote from life. 
They had made their way up profoundly 
silent and spectral forests, along the banks 
of the Mersey, rank with most luxuriant 
vegetation, over steepest rocks, and through 
the grimmest outlets of precipitous ravines, 
and to the lofty table-lands of the Tier. 

Their way was still through dreary forests, 
in the glades of which already lay patches of 
snow, where stringy bark-trees of such bulk 
and altitude still met their view as even, 
after all they had seen, awoke fresh astonish- 
ment. They were in search, as the evening 
came ou wild and stormy, of a resting-place 
which they had occupied on a former oc- 
easion. It was a rude hut erected of 
boughs and bark, probably by bushrangers 
or convicts who had fied hither at some 
time when government was keen in its 
pursuit of them. It was raised against 
the face of a rock in a little green glen 
which bordered a mountain lake, whose 
dark deep waters increased the awe-inspiring 
gloom of the scene. Having reached it, they 
turned out their tired horse, and proceeded to 
kindle a fire in their hut. Fritz, the younger, 
obtained a bright blaze of dead leaves and | 
twigs in the chimney, which dazzled their | 
eyes by its sudden lustre, and then fetched 
the tears into them by filling the place with 
smoke. But presently the flame bore the 
damp air upwards in the chimney, and all 
became clear ; and the active Fritz was not 
long in cultivating the fire into a generous 
glow. Around the wretched tenement were 
seats formed of posts driven into the ground 
supporting a rude framework of branches. 
These, covered with a mass of boughs and 
leaves of the gum-tree, were to constitute the 


[Comdueted by 
beds of the travellers, as they had done those 
of their unknown predecessors. 

While Fritz was collecting this luxury, 
the professor, his companion, forgetting 
his learning and his early-won fame in 
the scientific world, drew from their bag- 
gage a small frying-pan, and a tin pan 
bearing the familiar name of a billy, and 
proceeded to slice a solid piece of ham into 
the frying-pan. Anon, there commenced a 
lusty frying and crackling over the fire. 
Fritz brought in the billy full of water, and 
set it to boil; and the place, with its two 
cheerful faces, and a very savoury smell 
floating through it, assumed a wondrously 
home-like aspect. Fritz, humming some 
favourite Studenten Lied, threw a handful 
of tea into the billy as it began to boil, set, 
on the nearest bed, tin pannikins and sugar, 
and the two comrades sate down to tea, 

The wind roared, as if it would carry 
the struggling trees all away together. 
Fritz declared it was dark even now, and 
they mutually congratulated themselves on 
having reached this shelter while it could 
be seev. But hark! at the moment that 
they were setting about to enjoy them- 
selves, the sound of a horse’s hoofs on the 
rocky ground caught their ear. At the same 
instant came the thump of a heavy whip or 
stick on the rude door, and a loud “ Hillo! 
there, within!” Fritz started up, and, as he 
plucked open the hurdle, in stepped a tall 
man, stooping, as was needful, from the 
humility of the portal. 

“What! Fritz? what, mein lieber Herr 
Professor?” exclaimed a tall, gentlemanly 
man, in dark green riding-coat and hand- 
some jack-boots, vehemently, shaking the 
hands of the strangers. “ Well, this is 
a surprise ; though one ought not to be 
surprised to meet you in any savage spot. I 
saw a light here, to my great wonder, and 
determined to take refuge from the storm, 
though it were with bushranger or devil. 
Oh! what a night—dark as the lowest pit of 
Erebus, and with a suffocating wind, that 
sends the dead branches down about your 
ears in most perilous style. Had it not been 
for my faithful Jack, 1 must have given it 
up; but he tumbled along, courageously, 
over stock and stone.” 

“But what in the world,” said the two 
naturalists, “leads you here, Doctor, in such 
a night? Sit down, and tell us all about 
it, over a pannikin of tea.” 

“ But, first, my horse! Jack,” exclaimed 
the doctor, who was the medical man from 
a township, some twenty miles distant; 
and, stepping out, he brought up his horse 
to the light of the door, took off his saddle, 
girthed his own rug round his smoking 
body, and hung to his nose a little bag of oats 
that he had carried with him. This done, the 
three friends sat down, and commenced an 
animated conversation which ran through the 
recent adventures of the two friends and the 
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doctor’s too ; who, it turned out, had been over 
the mountains to a new settlement, at a most 
urgent call to a sick man, and a proportionate 
fee. 

“A case of life and death,” said he, “ and 
really almost of the same to the doctor. 
May the settlement flourish and set up 
its own surgeon ; for I never wish to go there 
again. Fifty miles through these terrible 
ranges, on the edge of winter, is no trifle ; 
one ought to make one’s will before attempt- 
ing it.” 

Here the doctor seeing his horse had 
finished his oats, jumped up, and little Fritz, 
with a flaming brand, took the animal to be 
company for the naturalist’s horse, in the little 
sheltered glen, just by. Returned tothe blazing 
fire, they once more blessed their stars for so 


opportune a shelter, drank pannikin after pan- | 


nikin of tea, digested many a good slice of 


. . . | 
ham, and baked in luxurious content in the | 


glow of the ample fire. 

“This has been some robber’s den, take 
my word for it,” said the doctor. “Some 
desperate convict skulked here till he 
found means to get over to the other side, 
and the goldfields. But what times these are 
to those of our fathers in the island ? 
Musquito came down upon them with the 
enraged natives, and Michael Howe and his 
gang spread terror from the Tamar to the 
Derwent. There is a story—a wonderful 
one—told of those times, which few who 
hear it will believe ; yet, it is quite true, and 
has been mentioned by West in his history of 
the colony. 

“At the time when a heavy sum was offered 
for the capture of Howe, alive or dead, and 
when the desperate fellow was so hunted and 
laid wait for, that he was irritated to a state of 
deadly ferocity,—a convict happened to make 
his escape. He bolted to the woods in no- 
thing but the bright yellow suit which the 
so-called canary-birds, the convicts, wear. He 
had made his way up the country, by ventur- 
ing to approach shepherds and solitary stock- 
men, who were often of the class, and 
actuated by the fellow-feeling which makes 
‘wondrous kind.’ From them he had procured 
damper enough to carry him on, and at length, 
arriving in the mountains, he encountered the 
celebrated bandit, at the head of a gang of his 
desperate followers. 

“*Eh, mate !’ said Howe, ‘ whither away ?’ 

“¢To join the bushrangers,’ said the man ; 
‘I have made my escape.’ 

“<«That won’t pass, my friend,’ said Howe, 
pouncing savagely on the man. ‘This is a 
stale dodge ;—won’t do here; it has been 
tried too often. Rather tempting, el: /—that 
price on my head? But we've settled all 
that. The man that comes here, dies ; and so 
all’s safe. Mate, here’s a choice for you ;— 
we don’t wish to be too arbitrary. The 


cutlass, the pistol, or the contents of this} Neither fire nor physic harm thee! 


little vial ;’ producing one from his waist- 
eout-pocket. 
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“The poor fellow, thunderstruck with 
astonishment and terror, begged piteously for 
his life, protested over and over his innocence 
of any treason, and his desire to join them. In 
vain. The savage outlaw bade him cease his 
whining, and make his choice, or they would 
at once choose for him. The poor wretch 
selected the poison as the least appalling. 
They saw him swallow it off, wished him a 
comfortable doze, and disappeared in the 
wood. The potion began to take instantaneous 
effect. The man sank down, overcome with 
drowsiness, on a stump, and felt himself 
falling into an overpowering stupor. But 
the dose was too strong ; it produced violent 
sickness, and the man, relieved, arose in a 
while, and marched on. 

“ After travelling some hours, taking, as 
well as he knew, a direction widely different 
from that of the bushrangers, to his own and 
their astonishment, he found himself once 
more crossing their path. 

“¢ What!’ exclaimed they, ‘are you not 
dead ?’ 

“The man fell on his knees, and prayed 
vehemently for his life. It was useless. The 
choice of sword or pistol was again offered him, 
and as he continued to implore for mercy, crack 
went Howe’s pistol, and the victim fell mo- 
tionless on the ground. 

“ But he was not yet killed. After a time 
he recovered consciousness, felt the top of his 
head smarting and burning terrifically, and 
his eyes blinded by blood. But his bodily 
strength and feeling of soundness was wholly 
undiminished. He rose, wiped tlie blood 
from his eyes, washed his head at a pool, and 
found that the ball had merely grazed his 
skull. Binding up his head with his hand- 
kerchief, he once more set forward, trusting 
this time to steer clear of the merciless crew 
of bushrangers. But no such good fortune 
attended him. After marching some miles 
through a most laborious mountain-track in 
a deep inlet valley, he again saw to his horror 
the robber troop approaching. It was too 
late to conceal himself; they already saw 
him; and he heard distinctly the shout of 
wonder that they raised on perceiving him. 

“*What!’ exclaimed the terrible Howe, 
‘still alive? Will neither poison nor bullet 
destroy thee? Why, thou art a cat-o- 
mountain, with not nine, but any number of 
lives at the devil’s need. Art thou man, or 
ghost, or fiend ?’ 

“ The poor wretch once more, and still more 
movingly, pleaded for his life. 

“* What had he done?’ he asked. ‘He 
wanted only to join them, and he would be 
their slave, their fag, their pack-horse, their 
forlorn hope in any desperate cases — any- 
thing, so that they only let him live.’ 

“* Live!’ exclaimed the barbarous leader ; 
‘live! Why, thou livest in spite of me! 
Nay, I 
would kill thee, if it were only to see what it 
takes to do it. 1 have a curiosity to know 
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whether thou ean’st be killed, or whether 


thou art not the Wandering Jew, or Old 
Nick himself.’ With these words, listening 
no more to the tears and entreaties of the 
man than if he had been a hyena, he devoted 
him to the infernal powers in familiar lan- 


guage, and, stabbing him with his cutlass, | 


said ‘ Take that!’ 

“ The man struggled violently on the ground 
for a few seconds, and then lay still on the 
sand. 

“¢That’s a settler, I think,’ said the 
outlaw, whose hand had executed worse 
horrors than even that, since he had been 
hunted and bidden for by government ; burn- 
ing secluded families in their own huts at 


midnight, and making solitary travellers run | 


a race for their lives as a mark for the rifles 
of his men. ‘If the fellow comes to life 
again,’ he said, coolly, ‘I must get his secret, 


for it is very likely to be useful tome.’ Wiping | 
his cutlass, first on some long grass that he| 
pulled up, and then on his coat-sleeve, he| 


coolly marched away with his crew.” 

“And that certainly must have been a 
settler,” said the professor. 

“ By no means,” added the doctor. “After 
a time the convict returned to consciousness. 
Fearfully weak, he was tormented witha burn- 
ing thirst ; but was still alive. With much 
effort, and various faintings, he managed 
to crawl in the direction of a stream that ran 
riotously and sonorously down the rocky 
valley, and there quenched his burning thirst 
in the deliciously cold water. Again ex- 
hausted, he sank back on the bank ; and 
would no doubt have perished, had not a 
stockman come in quest of stray cattle. He 
removed him to his hut, having first bound up 
the wound in his chest ; and, after along period 
of illness and debility, the man was once 
more well, and determined to return, and 
deliver himself up to the authorities at 
Hobart Town, where, you may be sure, his 
story and the confirmatory scars upon him, 
excited an immense sensation.” 

“ But how could the man survive a thrust 
through the body?” said the professor, in 
amazement. 

“Tt was a mere case of loss of blood,” re- 
plied the doctor ; “the weapon had luckily 
passed between the ribs without touching 
any vital part, and the man had swooned 
from agony and hemorrhage.” 

“Horrid times!” ejaculated Fitz. “In 
those days of unnatural history, natural his- 
tory, of course, was not. Only think of 
stumbling on Musquito or Howe, who may 
be called the Tasmanian Alexander the 
Great ; for, literally— 

* Thrice he fought his battles o’er, 
And thrice he slew the slain.’ 

“Fie, Fritz!” said the doctor, laughing. 

“Yet, even in my early days, here I 


botanised and entomologised. And that was 
the sole cause of my encountering any danger, 
or being compelled to shed blood.” 


| 
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“To shed blood!” simultaneously ex- 
claimed his hearers, 

A serious cloud passed over the worthy 
doctor’s features, and in a different tone he 
added—*“ Yes! In all my rough and solitary 
rides in this insular depdt of excited ruffians ; 
in all my night wanderings, when called, as 
must be the case, to often distant abodes, 
in the very worst parts of the island ; I have 
| always found my profession and my errand 
an infallible safeguard. Whenever I have 
| been stopped by outlawed fellows, whose very 
|mame and fame all over the island were a 
horror, to their demand of ‘ Who goes there ?” 
my reply, ‘The Doctor, brought the instant 
rejoinder— All right! Go, in God’s aame, 
doctor!’ Nay, these very fellows have, on 
many an occasion, been my guides, conducting 
me by ways known only to themselves, con- 
fident that I would never betray them. To 
them I owe a knowledge of passes and short 
cuts through these hills that no man besides 
is acquainted with. I have often received 
|refreshments from these fierce outcasts of 
| humanity, when I was ready to faint with 
exhaustion ; more than once I have even 
slept all night in their rude huts in the 
mountains, feeling the profoundest security 
in guards who had the repute of being desti- 
tute of all feelings but the most diabolical. 
|I have attended them in their sickness or 
|their wounds, and I have seen and heard 
revelations by the death-beds of robbers and 
murderers that would draw tears from a 
stone. Oh! if the world did but know what 
glorious faculties and feelings might be cul- 
tivated in youth, in the poorest and most 
abject of our population—toads and deformed 
| reptiles as they afterwards appear to us, yet 
in whose heads and hearts God has originally 
deposited the precious jewel of a great and 
capable nature—many a man, who has come 
hither leprous with crime, and venomous as a 
trodden serpent, would have remained at 
home to adorn society, and to accelerate its 
progress towards higher knowledge and a 
nobler standard of opinion !” 

“ But what was the exception ?” 

“This: I had but little to do, and I 
made long rambles, devoting those atten- 
tions to insects which were not required by 
patients. In one of these, I entered a new 
township in a remote situation, and stopped 
for the night at an inn still but partly fur- 
nished. I observed that my bedroom had no 
lock, but that was too common to give me 
any concern. But, having deposited in this 
room when I had gone up, on entering, to wash 
my hands, a brace of pistols, and a small 
morocco case in which I carried my insects, I 
observed that these articles had been re- 
moved and replaced in a very different 
manner. I examined the pistols, and found, 
to my surprise, that they had been both 
unloaded, and that water had been poured 
into them. This gave me a strange sensa- 
tion, and it occurred to me that my insect 
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ease had been supposed to contain money, 
It} had not told that dishonest landlord that I 


and that there was a design to rob me. 
was too late to quit the house without notice, 
and without running greater risk outside than 
in the room itself. I carefully wiped dry 
and reloaded the pistols, drew with as little 
noise as possible a heavy chest of drawers 
against the door, and threw myself down in 
my clothes, anxiously waiting for the anti- 
cipated attack. It came. About midnight, I 
heard something at the door—force applied 
to push back the obstruction. My candle 
had burnt out; but I exclaimed, ‘ Who’s 
there ?’ 

“*Oh ! are you awake ?’ said a man’s voice, 
which I supposed that of the landlord ; ‘I 
want to come in ‘for some bed linen in the 
drawers—a guest has just arrived, and we 
can’t do without it.’ 

“T told him nobody should come in on any 
account till morning. The man swore that 
he must and would, and proceeded to push 
violently at the door. On this I started up 
and cried, ‘ Desist ! or take the consequences ; 
whoever comes inhere isa dead man!’ But 
the man—and he was a huge, brawny fellow 
—swore dreadful oaths that he would come 
in; and, as he furiously thrust open the door, 
I fired.” 

“Mein Gott!” exclaimed the two German 
gentlemen, recurring in their excitement to 
their native tongue, though they usually 
spoke English like Englishmen. 

“Yes,” continued the doctor; “he fell, 
I heard a groan. [ could see nothing, but 
I heard a great running on the stairs, and 
low, suppressed exclamations of horror, and 
whisperings. Then all was still, and I re- 
mained in a condition which you may 
imagine, till morning. No one came near 
the chamber. At daybreak I pushed away 
the drawers, looked out, expecting to see a 
frightful stain of blood, but all was clean— 
the floor had been carefully scoured. 

“T descended. There was no one to be seen 
but a girl, who looked at me with a sort of 
stupid wonder. I asked what I owed, paid it 
to her, and walked away. No one appeared 
to oppose or to question me. It seemed all 
like a horrible dream. As I ascended the vil- 
lage, a man began tolling a bell which hung 
in a tree by a new wooden chapel. I asked 
what that meant. 

“<Tt is the passing-bell,’ said the man, ‘for 
the landlord down yonder, who died sud- 
denly in the night.’ 

“The words struck me like an actual blow ; 
I went on—no one pursued me—no one 
ever afterwards spoke or seemed to know of 
the affair. A short time ago I was in that 
neighbourhood. The place is become a great 
town; a new family is in the inn, which is 
one of extensive business, I ventured to ask 
if such a tradition did not exist? Noone had 
heard a syllable about it.” 

“You had a narrow escape, doctor, 
his wondering friends. 


said 
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“ Ay; and what would I now give if I 
had discovered his trick, and that my pistols 
were once more loaded. It was his convic- 
tion that they were empty which made him 
secure,” 

“No doubt of it,” replied the professor, 
“and enabled you to rid the country of a 
monster who would have victimised others if 
he even failed with you.” 

“That is my only comfort,” said the doetor 
musingly ; “but we must soon to bed, and 
before I can do that, I must relieve my mind 
of another scene, which I can only effect by 
giving it words, and thus insure my sleep. I 
have just witnessed the end of one of those 
extraordinary criminals which it requires the 
air of Europe and that of new colonies com- 
bined, to produce.” 

“What criminal can that be?” asked the 
naturalists, their attention excited by the 
expectation of some novelty in their own re- 
gion of inquiry. 

“Tt is the land-shark,” said the doctor. 

“The land-shark!” said the eager expec- 
tants, laughing; “that must be a lusus 
nature, a nondescript, indeed.” 

“No,” replied the doctor ; “it is a creature 
well known, accurately described and classi- 
fied, no sport of nature, but the offspring 
of colonial life and of the spirit of modern 
Europe. You have seen the Tasmanian 
devil—a furious beast that will devour 
its own species when wounded, The land- 
shark is even a worse devourer of his kind. 
You have seen how horses here will paw up 
and devour earth on which salt has been 
spilled ?” 

“Yes,” said Fritz, merrily; “I know that 
to my cost; for many a time have I had to 
rise and rush forth in the night and, un- 
dressed, chase away into the bush wretched 
horses who were champing, and pawing, and 
snorting close to our tent, where our host 
had poured out the salt water from pickled 
beef.” 

“Well,” continued the doctor, “the land- 
shark swallows up earth by acres and leagues ; 
the wehr-wolf of Scandinavian legends never 
had such a capacity for the marvellous in 
deglutition. Australia has produced no lion, 
tiger, grizzly bear, or such ferocious monsters, 
but it has produced the land-shark, and that 
is a monstrum horrendum worse than all of 
them put together. It is worse, because it 
wears the shape of a man; and, with a face 
as innocent, as meek, and placid as a manti- 
cora or a syren, takes shelter under human 
laws. In a word, a land¢shark is a thing 
which combines all the attributes of the in- 
cubus, the cannibal, the vampyre, and the 
choke-damp. Where it lives nobody else 
can live. Itis the upas-tree become animated 
and, walking over the southern world like a 
new Frankenstein, producing stagnation, dis- 
tortion, death-in-life, and desolation wherever 
it arrives. It is the regrater and forestaller 
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of the old world, against whose inhuman | certain of its arrival, purchasing up large 
practice so many statutes have been enacted, | tracts when they were to be had. Wherever 
thus turned up as the opponent of Providence | the government offered modicums of land to 
in a new sphere. It is the meal-worm of the | the clamorous public, the land-shark was 
shop converted by what it feeds on into the| there, and outbid them, because he could 
hungry caterpillar of these lands. | wait, and knew that the higher the pressure 
“T have to-day stood by the death-bed of a| of population the higher the price. You are 
primate of this class. Peter Stonecrop was | no strangers to the outcries on that side the 
one of the earliest inhabitants of this colony, | Straits for land ; the indignant remonstrance 
and his death will make a sensation. Of his and the reflux of despairing emigrants from 
beginning, which must have been tolerably|those fair and fertile shores, where the 
obscure, | know nothing; but he was an | squatter and the land-shark reign—the lords 
illiterate man, and sordid from the first | of a monopoly that amazes all wise men, and 
known of him. He got a large grant of land | fills the valleys and prairies of America with 
here, when grants were going as freely as the millions on millions of people meant by Pro- 
winds or the clouds. He never cultivated it. | vidence for the planters and forefathers of a 
He bought more land—cheap, dog cheap—| glorious England of the south. You will yet 
but he never cultivated it. What he got he | hear, if this unholy alliance be not speedily 
kept, for he spent nothing. A hut scarcely | cancelled, of woful tempests of vainly re- 
fit for a labourer was his sole abode. He| pressed passion, and melancholy chronicles of 
never could afford to marry. He was in this | bloodshed. 
respect more penurious than Long Clarke, a| “Adelaide is the only Australian colony 
congener, and the prince of land-sharks. which, warned by the vicinity of the prowling 
“ Peter Stonecrop is little behind his cele-| monster, has guarded against him, and has 
brated chief, I mean in accumulation of lands. | offered to the small capitalist the opportu- 
Though to-day he possesses but some six feet | nity of securing small farms ; and it has seen 
of earth, yesterday he was lord of fifty thou-| its reward in a numerous, increasing, thriving, 
sand acres. In one respect his influence has and happy rural population, capable already 
been more mischievous than Clarke’s ; for he | of sending out surplus produce to the incubus- 
has contrived to pitch, with a singular fore-| ridden Victoria. But to my man. 
sight, on a whole host of places that must, in| “ Peter Stonecrop was one of my very first 
the nature of things, become populous and | patients, and he taught me one of my earliest 
influential. Where a port was needed, they | lessons of caution. He came to me with a 
had to repurchase the site from Stonecrop, at | Violent inflammation of the pleura, He 
cent. per cent. cost. Where a town should | doubtless selected me, as a young, and, as he 
spring up, the purchases of Stonecrop stood | hoped, a cheap practitioner. He actually 
in the way, and turned the tide of building | passed on his way a much nearer and very 
into a far worse position. Where families| able medical “man, and in agonies which no- 
longed to settle, and saw in imagination fertile | thing but the intensest avarice could have 
farms and happy homes, Stonecrop had pnt| enabled him to endure, arrived at my door. 
his hand on the waste, and a waste it re-| Any other individual would have sent for a 
mained. Thus have this man and his con-| medical man to come to him, but his penu- 
geners, gone on obstructing settlement, dis- rious soul would not allow him such a luxury, 
torting progress, pushing back from the warm | I opened my door, and saw him seated on a 
sunshine of existence thousands of human | White, bony steed. I involuntarily thought 
creatures, because there was no place for|of Death upon the pale horse ; such was his 
them in the new and beautiful lands which | ghastly and tortured aspect. 
God has revealed to the deserving uses of| “I took him in, doctored, nursed, and kept 
crowded Europe. Imagine Battery Point, in him fora month. As he grew nearly well, 
Hobart Town, with its magniticent situation | he began to talk to me of my practice and 
on the estuary, and in the very centre of the | prospects. Said he knew it was anxious and 
new metropolis, being bought by the father | up-hill work for a young man in a new place. 
of the present excel:ent termode for eight | I candidly confessed it was, and he sympa- 
hundred pounds. Imagine what it is worth |thised—as I thought, feelingly—with me. 
now, with its sites, its buildings, its capabili- He frequently shook his head seriously, mut- 
ties, nay, its necessities—every foot of earth|tered, ‘Yes; hard work, very hard work : 
precious as so much gold-dust. It is such| but we must help one another. My good 
startling, prominent, exciting spectacles, that | doctor, let me know what T owe you. You've 
have created the ttibe of voracious, yet indi- | been very kind to me, and I hope I shall 
gesting land-sharks. But it is in Victoria | show myself sensible of it.’ 
that the race and the mischief have at length | “My impresion was that he meant to make 
culminated. There, the in-rushing torrents |me some handsome present—something cor- 
of gold-seekers have found the squatter and _respondent to his ample fortune, and the ser- 
the land-shark in a coalition terrible as an | Vices I had rendered him. I therefore was 
antarctic frost. What the one was reluctantly | careful to charge him as moderately as pos- 
compelled to let go, the other seized. The|sible. I felt bound to rely on his generosity. 
land-shark was before the population, but He took his bill, paid me exactly to the far- 
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thing, called for his horse, and rode off. The|and piles of sawn timber, and trunks of felled 
Jand-shark and the miser are cne. | trees, amongst blazing fires that blinded us, 
“Twenty years have flown since then. Old | when near, and which gave us no help at a 
age has only bent his iron frame nearer to the | distance for the dense haze. In the midst of 
earth which held his soul. If ever there was|all the indescribable confusion, discomfort, 
a thing of the earth, earthy, it was Stonecrop. | and ugliness of such a nascent settlement, we 
Like Mammon, |found our great man, domiciled in a mere 
‘ The least erected spirit that fell |shed, which had been erected by some 
From Heaven, for even in Heaven his looks and | Sawyers. There he had cooked for himself ; 
thoughts and, if one might jest on such a subject, had 
Were always downward bent,’ | literally taken in and done for himself. The 
Stonecrop seemed only to see the earth. and | dampness of that low, hollow spot, and the 
be anxious of its existence. Whether he| incessant rains had again produced a pleurisy. 
ever saw the sky, with its translucent and| “Akind-hearted woman, the wife ofadray- 
inspiring universe of suns and worlds, is| man just by, had gone in at his cries, and 
doubtful, but certainly it never suggested | nursed him to the best of her ability. She 
to him vast colonies of spiritual life, and all} described his agonies and means as having 
the sublime thoughts that claim for us kin-| been terrible ; and when I said, ‘but he is 
ship with the infinite. From time to time | still now ;’ she gave a look full of meaning, 
sad stories of hard dealings and oppressive | and said ; ; 
acts towards widows and orphans, over whose| “‘ Yes, and to my thinking will soon be 
property he had extended his mortgage net, | stiller.’ 
reached the public, and of wondrous sums of! “I went in. A candle burnt ona deal box, 
money, of no more real use to him than so | besides the bedstead, the only furniture of the 
many oyster-shells. From the day that I|/hut. The wretched man lay wide awake, 
restored him to a worthless life, he never! watching with a keen look the doorway, and 
came again under my hands, and never did | as I advanced, he lifted up his right hand, 
me the slightest kindness. | and said— 
“Yet, the other day came a messenger with| “‘That’s you, doctor; but I’m better, we 


hot haste to call me to him. Stonecrop, he} were in too great a hurry. You'll consider 
said, was dying, or feared so. 
ment was laid out on the western coast, the | 
vultures of speculation had already flocked 


A new settle- | that, eh ?’ 
** You are better, you think ?” 
“*O, much better ! my pains are gone. They 


there, and Stonecrop was put in the field. | 
He had pounced on various lots just when an | 
acute surveyor should have reserved them 
for the public. He had possessed himself of 
the only site for quays and wharves, for the 


{what can ail them? 


were shocking, shocking. If I could but 
move my legs—but they seem to be bad. Yet 
I am better, much 
better.’ 

“ During this time I was feeling his pulse. 


erection of a church, and for the supply of | He watched me with a look which betrayed 


spring water. He had managed to monopo- 
lise woodlands, just where their magnificent 
timber was at hand for exportation. If they 


a far deeper anxiety than his words would 
indicate. I put down his arm quietly, and 
sate in solemn silence on a rude stool, which 


wanted a market, they must re-buy it of|the woman brought me to his bedside. 


him. 

“From what the man could tell me, I per- 
ceived that the very complaint of which I had 
formerly relieved him, had seized him once 
more in his old age. I believed his time was 
come, but I did not feel justified in refusing 


| 


“¢You think me better, doctor, dont you ?’ 


|said the wasted old man with a ghastly and 


eager look. ‘You must think so, I am so 
easy now.’ 
“Mr. Stonecrop,’ I said, in a tone to pre- 


pare him as wellasI could forthetruth. ‘You 


his call under such solemn circumstances,|are now an old man, and no circumstance 
where no other aid was to be got ; I resolved, | should take you by surprise, especially where 
however, to make a stand for some fair remu-| it concerns your most important affairs, You 


neration this time. When the messenger 
saw I hesitated to undertake the journey, he 
pulled from his pocket an open note. It was 
in Stonecrop’s own scraggy, scrambling hand, 
now almost illegible from feebleness; but it 


are easy ; thank God for it ; but don’t cal- 
culate upon that as delaying the crisis at 
which we must all arrive. I cannot flatter 
you with hopes of recovery.’ 

“The thin, prominent features of the 


offered large terms, which showed that he | dying man, which looked wan and bloodless 


doubted of my coming. 
of the note that I accepted them, and made 
the messenger witness it. We went. 

“When we descended into this new town- 
ship it was evening, almost dark, and there 
was a fog so thick that as my guide said, 


I wrote at the foot | before, at these words grew livid. His eyes 


| glared on me with a fearful expression, their 
| white gleaming with a strange largeness and 
glaziness. He clutched me by the sleeve 
with his big, bony hand, which yet seemed to 
retain an iron grasp. 





‘you might almost hang your hat up on it.’| “‘But you don’t think I shall die soon ? 
We made our way through roods of mire aj Not for some days, weeks, months? No, no, 
yard deep, ploughed up by bullock-teams ;'I cannot die. I have so much to do,’ 
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“*Tet me speak plainly to you,’ I added. 
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“Tt has required the sharp ride of to-day, 


‘If you have so much to do, you have little|over rock, and stone, and fallen trunk, up 
time todoitin. Your hours, nay your minutes, | steep jagged acclivities, and over many a 


are numbered.’ 


mile of dark mountain forest, amid the 


“ At these words, he layfor afew moments, | moaning winds and the snapping boughs, to 
as if stunned. Then, dragging hard at my | dissipate the black impression of that death- 


sleeve, he exclaimed, in a fearful, gasping | bed. 


voice, between a screech and a whisper— 

“¢ No, no, doctor, you must not say that ! 
You won’t say that! Save me! Save me! 
and take half my land.’ 

“¢ Not all the land on earth,’ I said, ‘could 
save you for a second beyond the two short 
hours that the progress of your disease has 
marked out for you.’ 

“*But you must save me,doctor. You can 
do it ; you did it before. Think what I have 
to do; what atfairs I have unsettled; and 
that Widow Tredgold, who prayed that I 
might never see her mortgaged fields again. 
What won’t she say? A judgment she'll 
call it. No, no, doctor, save me! Say but 
the word, and I'll forgive the widow all. 
And those Hexham’s children—them, too— 
them, too! O Lord! O Lord! who would 
have to do with widows and orphans! A 
man has no chance. There is no driving a 
bargain with them with any comfort—only 
trouble, trouble, trouble! But let them do 
just as they like. Doctor, say the word, and 
Pll build a church here. They'll want one. 
Say it at once, doctor. I can’t die, for I 
have so much—so very much to do!’ 

“* Have you made your will ?’ 

““No—yes, I once did, I left my nephew 
the land, and my two nieces the houses and 
the money. But it would not do, When I 
leoked on my lands they seemed no longer 
mine. These, I said, are Tom’s; and when I 


1% 


But now for a sleep ! 

The three friends threw themselves on 
their hard couches; and, at break of day, 
were travelling through a region of magnifi- 
cent mountains, with a bright sun beaming 
above them amid flying clouds, towards the 
hospitable home of the accomplished and 
popular Aisculapius. 


A ZOOLOGICAL AUCTION. 


We have been present at auctions of many 
| kinds ; we have seen a single gold coin the 
size of a five-shilling piece sold for two hun- 
| dred and sixty-five pounds. We have seen a 
| fossil sprat sold for as many sovereigns as it 
/had ribs ; and we have seen an ardent con- 
chologist give a fabulous sum for one single 
shell, and having obtained it, then and there 
crush it under his foot, in order that the 
' specimen of this peculiar shell, in his cabinet 
|at home, should still remain the only repre- 
| sentative of the species known to exist ; but 
|'we were never present at an auction which 
amused us so much as that held at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, the twenty-seventh of 
November last, when the whole collection of 
animals belonging to that establishment were 
brought to the hammer. 

On the south side of London, zoology, it 
would appear, is on the decline—music and 
dancing in the ascendant ; for the idea of the 
proprietor is, having got rid of all his live 








looked at the houses and securities, these, | stock, to build a very large concert-room, 


I said, ave Mary’s and Jane’s. 
they were no longer mine. I could not feel 
them mine, and I tore up the will.’ 

“«You must make another.’ 


“Yes, yes, doctor—you’ll give me time for | 
that? Oh, I have much—so very much to | 


do!’ 

“I gave the woman instructions to fetch in 
pen and paper, quickly ; but such things are 
not soon procured in such a spot. When she 
was gone, I added: ‘And your Maker, who 
has crowned you with so much of his wealth, 
how stand your preparations with him ?’ 

“‘Time enough for that, doctor. Let us 
make the will first. That’s the first thing— 
that must be done first.’ 

“ He endeavoured to turn himself, as if to be 


No, no;/ capable of holding ten thousand persons, in 


which M. Jullien and his celebrated band are 
to give promenade concerts, &c. 

It was a dull misty morning when we en- 
tered the gardens, some few minutes after 
the sale had commenced, and they looked 
the picture of wretchedness. The model of 
Sebastopol, whose cannon last summer thun- 
dered simultaneously with the cannon of its 
prototype far away in the Crimea, was now 
silent ; the wooden Zouave and the wooden 
guardsman, wearied with the long siege, were 
standing at anything but ’tention ; what the 





Allies had done for the real Sebastopol, the 
elements had done for its model—all was 
ruin and desolation. 

Not far from Sebastopol was the auction 


ready to dictate ; but sudden spasms seized | going on ; the head of Mr. Stevens the auc- 
him ; he gasped for breath; clutched con-|tioneer formed a centre round which the 
vulsively my sleeve; groaned, his head fell | crowd was cuiiected. “ Eight shillings for a 
back, and with a deep sigh, saying half-| wax-bill and two cut-throat sparrows. Yours, 
audibly, ‘I have so much—to do!’ the days | sir,” were the first words that met our ears. 
of the great owner of many lands were over.|“ A paradise grakel—nine shillings—thank 
The shrewd foreseer of events, the sagacious | you, sir. The next lot—a red and yellow 
speculator, the keen safe bargainer, died,| macaw. No. There is some mistake—a yel- 
with his chief work unaccomplished— the |low and blue macaw. What shall we say for 
grand bargain of existence unsecured ! this fine bird, gentlemen ? Three pounds five— 
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you have a bargain, sir. A sulphur-crested | 
cockatoo—two guineas—mind your fingers, | 
sir; that lot is spiteful. The next lot—an | 
armadillo—what shall I say for the arma-| 
dillo, gentlemen? Ten shillings ’—thirty ?— | 
yes, that’s more like its value. A pair of | 
flying squirrels—one pound—cheap as things | 
go. Now for the snakes.” There were only | 
five snakes for sale, and these all boa-con- | 
strictors; one came from South America, the | 
others all from India. The Yankee was 
bought for five guineas, the others at prices | 
varying from two to four pounds. 

The sale was a peripatetic one, and the | 
auctioneer, having descended from his chair, | 
we all followed submissively a man, who car- | 
ried the chair in one hand and rang a bell | 
with the other. Suddenly the bell ceased ; 
the chair was pitched opposite the aviary, | 
and business began again, 

During our short walk we had time to look 
about us at the company. There were about 
five hundred people present, who consisted of 
regular animal-dealers (very properly repre- 
sented by Mr. Jamrack of Ratcliff Highway, | 
the greatest animal merchant in the world), | 
of proprietors of shows, both great and | 
sme !, from the Messrs. Wombwell, who own | 
not less than five travelling menageries, to 
your scantily clad man who owns the penny | 
show, and who has just bought the smallest | 
and the cheapest of the boa-constrictors, to 
oe shown to gaping villagers at country | 
airs. 

Then we noticed, as the morning papers 
say, many London bird-stuffers, who came to | 
see if they could pick up something whereon 
to show their dexterity in taxidermy ; also a 
deputation from the Regent’s Park Gardens 
(now triumphant), as well as from the natural 
history department of the Crystal Palace. 
Lastly, many who, like ourselves, came to 
learn the value of an elephant or a lion, 
This crowd of naturalists, therefore, halted 
in front of the hawk’s cage, the occupier of 
which was shortly sold for one pound seven | 
shillings. Then came two Indian falcons, 
two pounds ten shillings each. Then, a pair 
of white (or rather whity-brown) storks,— 
they sold for sixteen shillings; but lately | 
they were sold in Leadenhall Market at two | 
shillings and sixpence each; so somebody | 
was present who evidently did not know the | 
value of storks. A black stork (being like | 
another black bird well known to school-| 
boys, a rare bird) brought two pounds six 
shillings. Then followed lot fifty-seven, a} 

elican, a very amiable, or else a very | 
hungry bird, for he kept jabbering with his | 
great bill at the numerous gloves held out to | 
him, and endeavouring to swallow them. | 
Here a spirited competition began, and the | 
bird was at length knocked down for eighteen 
guineas. In Egypt, a friend informs me, 
he lately bought a much finer bird for two 
shillings, which makes me think seriously of 
speculating in pelicans. The reason why a 
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| his name was put in print. 
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pelican sells well is, that he is a good show- 
bird, and a good attractor of pennies. He is 
probably at this time shut up in some small 
cage, inside a house upon wheels, never again 
to behold his native wilderness; or, accord- 
ing to the showman, his master, pluck blood 
from his breast to feed his young ones, 

The raven (talks well) was not put up for 
sale. May-be he had talked his master 
into keeping him ; for he was the only lot 
advertised that was not put up for sale, 
except an Indian leopard who had died since 
Next came the 
monkeys. Great was the rush to the monkey- 
house, which was speedily filled, but as 
speedily emptied again; for Mr. Stevens 
wisely took up his position outside, under 
cover of the wooden guns of one of the Se- 
bastopol batteries. But though the folks 


| were so anxious to see the monkeys, they did 


not seem equally anxious to buy; for the 
biddings were few and far between. The 
first lot was a Rhesus monkey—a fine name 
for an ugly creature. He wassold for twelve 
shillings, as also were two more of a similar 
species. Then followed divers sorts of mon- 
keys rejoicing in divers names, such as 
bonnet, green sooty, macague, et cetera ; but 
none of them fetched more than ten shillings 
each ; and one of the customers wanted Mr. 
Stevens to give him an organ into the bar- 
gain. Another wanted his monkey—a great 
savage Barbary ape—delivered immediately, 


| which Mr. 8. said he really could not under- 


take to do, but he would be happy to receive 
the money for him on the spot. 

Lot eighty-three—a Russian cat—was 
looked forward to with anxiety by sundry 
persons present. But it turned out to bea 
very ordinary-looking cat, very like a com- 
mon English black cat. Besides which, it 
was kept in a cage, which did not promise 
well for future domesticity by the fire-side 
of the enemies of its country: so it was sold 
for the sum of ten shillings. 

It was getting cold,and we all ran off after 
the bell and the chair, to the opposite side of 
the gardens, Here, two jackals were the 
first sold—twenty-four shillings the two, 
Then a pair of porcupines—good show 
animals again—eight pounds fifteen shillings. 
Then an Indian goat, one four-horned sheep, 
and one Indian sheep—only two guineas the 
three ; cheap, at that rate, even as mutton. 
Then followed a red hind (who nearly de- 
voured our catalogue while we were looking 
another way), for two pounds ten shillings, 
Then followed the sale of six eagles, namely, 
two golden eagles, a wedge-tailed eagle, a sea 
eagle, and two from Chili. These sold at 
prices varying from two pounds to thirteen 
shillings ; and some of the lot, if I mistake 
not, are by this time full of hay and tow, 
with glass eyes in their heads, 

Now came the five bears,—the first one 
certainly as fine a specimen of a brown 
bear as we ever saw, sold for only six 
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pounds six shillings. The next, also a brown 
bear, nearly as big, for five — The 
other two for four pounds, and four pounds 
ten shillings. Poor things! They also, by 
this time, are probably defunct; for they 
were all bought by an eminent hair-dresser 
in the city. 

Shortly afterwards, a hair-dresser with 
whom we were talking on this subject in- 
formed us that some years ago, there was a 
man in London, who did a good trade in 
bear’s grease, and all with one bear—which 
one bear he killed three times a week. He 
kept the bear in an area, where he could be 
plainly seen by the passers by. At the ap- 
pointed day the bear was made to retire from 
the area, and shortly afterwards, were heard 
the most dreadful yells and roarings, followed 


by groans as of the poor bear in the agonies | 


of death at last. All was over and the bear’s 


cage was brought out, apparently empty, and | 


taken off to the docks, as the crowd were 
duly informed. The next morning another 
bear was brought back from the docks, and 


deposited in the area, in his turn to be killed, | 


and soon. But the truth was at last dis- 
covered. There wasa certain Jew fishmonger, 
who went by the name of Leather-mouthed 
Jim, on account of his tremendously power- 
ful voice. This man was hired on bear-kill- 


ing days to produce the roars and groans of | 


the dying animal, which he did with wonder- 


ful accuracy. On one unfortunate day, the | 


hair-dresser would not give the accustomed 
fee of five shillings. Leather-mouthed Jim 
immediately told the whole conceit, and the 
hair-dresser was obliged to shut up his shop. 

After the sale of the bears came a hybrid 
(between a zebra and wild ass), this spiteful 


brute sold for eight pounds, he was formerly | 


the property of Lord Derby, and when 
brought up per train from that sale kicked 
the horse-box to pieces and did ten pounds 
worth of damage, so that he is dear at any 
price. A fine ostrich sold for twenty-seven 
pounds, and a nylghau for nine pounds, both 
fair prices. Then came the lions and tigers. 
The first, a fine tigress, sold for seventy-nine 


THE END 
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| guineas, not her value. The second, a very 
| fine lion, for two hundred guineas; just as 
| the hammer was going down this noble brute 
| stood upright in his den, and looking sternly 
| at the crowd gave a roar ofindignation, a fine 
| study for an artist. 

The evening was now drawing in, but the 
| people did not seem to show signs of impa- 
| tience, as the elephant and larger animals 
remained. “Next we will proceed to the 
elephant,” exclaimed Mr. S. The folding 
| doors opened, and gently led by his keeper, 
|the elephant came forth; sad and demure 
the poor beast looked, never again to draw 
his cart full of happy, smiling children round 
| the gravel walks of the Surrey Gardens, re- 
ceiving biscuit contributions from his young 
employers. 

“Trot him out,” cried a bidder, as two hun- 
dred guineas were bid. 

“By your leave,” cries the keeper. The 
crowd cleared away, and the elephant made 
a sort of a mock trot ; his price went up in 
|the market immediately, and he was finally 
knocked down to Mr. Batty, the circus pro- 
prietor, for three hundred and twenty guineas. 
He will, therefore, be destined to a life of 
gas-light and saw-dust in the theatre, instead 
of breathing the fresh air, and parading the 
| grounds of the Regent’s Park Gardens, the 
|managers of which we understood were 
anxious to buy him. 

After the elephant came the camels, male 
and female ; being stupid, they looked stupid. 
Nevertheless, the male was knocked down 
for sixty-two pounds, the female for fifty 
pounds, to Mr, Edmonds, late of Wombwell’s 
concern. Lastly, came the giraffe. It was 
| too cold for him to come out, and his house 
was not big enough to hold the good folks 
present, so that while he was pacing his 
stall in solitude, the figures two hundred 
and fifty pounds were put down opposite his 
name on the catalogue outside. We have 
| been informed on the best authority that the 
| only animals bought in, were the giraffe and 
| the lions, and that the remainder of the ani- 

mals realised very fair prices in general. 
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THE GUEST. 


life. I am a bashful man. Nobody would 
suppose it, nobody ever does suppose it, no- 
body ever did suppose it. But, I am naturally 
a bashful man. This is the secret which I 
have never breathed until now. 

I might greatly move the reader, by some 
account of the innumerable places I have not 
been to, the innumerable people I have not 
called upon or received, the innumerable social 
evasions I have been guilty of, solely because 
Iam by original constitution and character, 
a bashful man. 
unmoved, and proceed with the object be- 
fore me. 


That object is, to give a plain account of my | 


travels and discoveries in the Holly-Tree 
Inn ; in which place of good entertainment 
for man and beast, I was once snowed up. 

It happened in the memorable year when 


I parted for ever from Angela Leath whom | 
I was shortly to have married, on making | 
the discovery that she preferred my bosom 
From our school days I had freely | 


friend. 
admitted Edwin, in my own mind, to be far 
superior to myself,and, though I was grievously 
wounded at heart, I felt the preference to be 


natural, and tried to forgive them both. It/| 


was under these circumstances that I re- 
solved to go to America—on my way to the 
Devil. 

Communicating my discovery neither to 
Angela nor to Edwin, but resolving to write 
each of them an affecting letter conveying my 
blessing and forgiveness, which the steam- 


tender for shore should carry to the post | 


when I myself should be bound for the New 


World, far beyond recall ;—I say, locking up | 
my grief in my own breast, and consoling | 
myself as I could, with the prospect of being | 


But, I will leave the reader | t 
| hospitable light and warmth of the few coffee- 
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'ness when I left my chambers for ever, at 
| five o’clock in the morning. I had shaved by 
I wAveE kept one secret in the course of my | 


candle-light, of course, and was miserably 
cold, and experienced that general all-per- 


| vading sensation of getting up to be hanged, 


which I have usually found inseparable from 
untimely rising under such circumstances. 
How well I remember the forlorn aspect of 
Fleet Street when I came out of the Temple! 
The street-lamps flickering in the gusty 
north-east wind, as if the very gas were 
contorted with cold ; the white-topped houses; 
the bleak, star-lighted sky; the market 
people and other early stragglers, trotting, 
to circulate their almost frozen blood ; the 


shops and public-houses that were open for 
such customers ; the hard, dry, frosty rime 
with which the air was charged (the* wind 
had already beaten it into every crevice), and 
which lashed my face like a steel whip. 

It wanted nine days to the end of the 
month, and end of the year. The Post- 
office packet for the United States was to 
depart from Liverpool, weather permitting, 
on the first of the ensuing month, and I 
had the intervening time on my hands. 1] 
had taken this into consideration, and had 
resolved to make a visit to a certain spot 
(which I need not name), on the further 
borders of Yorkshire. It was endeared to 
me by my having first seen Angela at a farm- 
house in that place, and my melancholy was 
gratified by the idea of taking a wintry leave 
of it before my expatriation. I ought to 
explain, that to avoid being sought out before 
my resolution should have been rendered 
irrevocable by being carried into full effect, I 
had written to Angela overnight, in my usual 
manner, lamenting that urgent business—of 
which she should know all particulars by- 
and-by— took me unexpectedly away from 


generous, I quietly left all I held dear, and | her for a week or ten days. 


started on the desolate journey I have men- | 


tioned. 


The dead winter-time was in full dreari- | 


There was no Northern Railway at that 
time, and in its place there were stage- 
coaches ; which I occasionally find myself, in 








Q (Wee. 15, 1855.] 
common with some other people, affecting to | 
lament now, but which everybody dreaded as 
a very serious penance then. I had secured | 
the box-seat on the fastest of these, and my 
business in Fleet Street was, to get intoa cab | 
with my portmanteau, so to make the best of | 
my way to the Peacock at Islington, where I 
was to join this coach. But, when one of our 
Temple watchmen who carried my portman- | 
teau into Fleet Street for me,told me about the | 
huge blocks of ice that had for some days | 
past been floating in the river, having closed | 
up in the night and made a walk from the 
Temple Gardens over to the Surrey shore, I 
began to ask myself the question, Whether the | 
box seat would not be likely to put a sudden | 
and a frosty end to my unhappiness? I was) 
heart-broken, it is true, and yet I was not 
— so far gone as to wish to be frozen to | 
death. 

When I got up to the Peacock—where I | 
found everybody drinking hot purl, in self- 
preservation—I asked, if there were an inside 
seat to spare? I then discovered that, inside | 
or out, I was the only passenger. ‘This gave | 
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senses. The coach and horses seemed to 
execute in chorus, Auld Lang Syne, without 
a moment’s intermission. They kept the time 
and tune with the greatest regularity, and 
rose into the swell at the beginning of the 
Refrain, with a precision that worried me to 
death. While we changed horses, the guard 
and coachman went stumping up and down 
the road, printing off their shoes in the snow, 
and poured so much liquid consolation into 
themselves without being any the worse for 
it, that I began to confound them, as it 
darkened again, with two great white casks 
standing on end. Our horses tumbled down 
in solitary places, and we got them up— 
which was the pleasantest variety J had, for 
it warmed me. And it snowed and snowed, 
and still it snowed, and never left off snowing. 
All night long, we went on in this manner. 
Thus, we came round the clock, upon the Great 
North Road, to the performance of Auld Lang 
Syne by day again. And it snowed and 
snowed, and still it snowed, and never left off 
snowing. 

I forget now, where we were at noon on the 


me a still livelier idea of the great inclemency | second day, and where we ought to have 
of the weather, since that coach always loaded | been; but, I know that we were scores of miles 
particularly well. However, I took a little | behindhand, and that our case was growing 
purl (which I found uncommonly good), and| worse every hour. The drift was becoming 
got into the coach. When I was seated, | prodigiously deep; landmarks were getting 
they built me up with straw to the waist, | snowed out; the road and the fields were all 
and, conscious of making a rather ridiculous | one; instead of having fences and hedgerows 


appearance, I began my journey. 
Jt was still dark when we left the Peacock. 


For alittle while, pale uncertain ghosts of houses | 


and trees appeared and vanished, and then it 
was hard, black, frozen day. People were 
lighting their fires; smoke was mounting 
straight up, high into the rarefied air ; and 


we were rattling for Highgate Archway | 
over the hardest ground I have ever heard | 


the ring of iron shoes on, As we got into 


the country, everything seemed to have grown | 


old and grey. The roads, the trees, thatched 


roofs of cottages and homesteads, the ricks in | 
Out-door work was aban-| 


farmers’ yards. 
doned, horse-troughs at roadside Inns were 
frozen hard, no stragglers lounged about, doors 
were close shut, little turnpike-houses had 
blazing fires inside, and children (even turn- 
pike-people have children, and seem to like 
them), rubbed the frost from the little panes 
of glass with their chubby arms, that their 
bright eyes might catch a glimpse of the 
solitary coach going by. 
the snow began to set in; but, I know 
that we were changing horses somewhere 
when I heard the guard remark, “ That the 
old lady up in the sky was picking her geese 
pretty hard to-day.” Then, indeed, I found 
the white down falling fast and thick. 

The lonely day wore on, and I dozed it out 
as a lonely traveller does, I was warm and 


valiant after eating and drinking—particularly | 


after dinner ; cold and depressed at all other 
times. I was always bewildered as to time 
and place, and always more or less out of my 


I don’t know when | 


'to guide us, we went crunching on, over an 
junbroken surface of ghastly white that 
might sink beneath us at any moment and 
drop us down a whole hill-side. Still, the 
/coachman and guard—who kept together on 
| the box, always in council, and looking well 
about them—made out the track with asto- 
nishing sagacity. 

When we came in sight of a town, it looked, 
to my fancy, like a large drawing on a slate, 
with abundance of slate-pencil expended on 
the churches and houses where the snow lay 
thickest. When we came within a town, and 
found the church clocks ail stopped, the 
dial-faces choked with snow, and the Inn- 
signs blotted out, it seemed as if the whole 
place were overgrown with white moss. As 
to the coach, it was a mere snowball ; 
similarly, the men and boys who ran along 
beside us to the town’s end, turning our 
clogged wheels and encouraging our horses, 
were men and boys of snow; and the bleak 
wild solitude to which they at last dismissed 
us, was a snowy Saharah, One would have 
thought this enough ; notwithstanding which, 
I pledge my word that it snowed and snowed, 


| and still it snowed, and never left off snowing, 
| We performed Auld Lang Syne the whole 
|day ; seeing nothing, out of towns and vil- 
ilages, but the track of stoats, hares, and 


At nine 
o’clock at night, on a Yorkshire moor, a 
cheerful burst from our horn, and a welcome 
sound of talking, with a glimmering and 
moving about of lanterns, roused me from my 


|foxes, and sometimes of birds. 
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drowsy state. I found that we were going to| grimmest room I have ever had the night- 
change. mare in ; and all the furniture, from the four 

They helped me out, and I said to a/| posts of the bed to the two old silver candle- 
waiter, whose bare head became as white as | sticks, was tall, high-shouldered, and spindle- 
King Lear’s in a single minute ; “ What Inn | waisted. Below, in my sitting-room, if I looked 
is this?” | round my screen, the wind rushed at me like 

“The Holly-Tree, sir,” said he. }a mad bull; if I stuck to my arm-chair, the 

“ Upon my word, I believe,” said I, apolo- | fire scorched me to the colour of a new brick. 
getically to the guard and coachman, “ that | The chimney-piece was very high, and there 


I must stop here.” was a bad glass—what I may call a wavy 


Now, the landlord, and the landlady, and | glass—above it, which, when I stood up, just 
the ostler, and the postboy, and all the stable | showed me my anterior phrenological deve- 
authorities, had already asked the rst ofthe 


lopments—and these never look well, in any 
subject, cut short off at the eyebrow. If I 
stood with my back to the fire, a gloomy 
vault of darkness above and beyond the 
screen insisted on being looked at ; and, in 
its dim remoteness, the drapery of the ten 
curtains of the five windows went twisting 
and creeping about, like a nest of gigantic 
worms. 

I suppose that what I observe in myself 
must be observed by some other men of 


to the wide-eyed interest of all the rest of the 
establishment, if he meant to go on? The 
coachman had already replied, “Yes, he’d 
take her through it”—meaning by Her, the 
coach—* if so be as George would stand 
by him.” George was the guard, and he had 
already sworn that he would stand by him. 
So, the helpers were already getting the 
horses out. 

My declaring myself beaten, after this parley, 


was not an announcement without preparation, 
Indeed, but for the way to the announce- 
ment being smoothed by the parley, 1 more 


similar character in themselves; therefore I 
am emboldened to mention, that when I 
travel, I never arrive at a place but I imme- 


than doubt whether, as an innately bash- 
ful man, I should have had the confidence 
to make it. As it was, it received the ap-|mulled port, I had impressed upon the 
proval, even of the guard and coachman.| waiter in detail, my arrangements for depar- 
Therefore, with many confirmations of my/ture inthe morning. Breakfast and bill at 
inclining, ani many remarks from one by-| eight. Fly at nine. Two horses, or, if need- 
stander to another, that the gentleman could | ful, even four. 
go for’ard by the mail to-morrow, whereas| Tired though I was, the night appeared 
to-night he would only be froze, and where | about a week long. In oases of nightmare, I 
was the good of a gentleman being froze—| thought of Angela, and felt more depressed 
ah, let alone buried alive (which latter clause | than ever by the reflection that I was on the 
was added by a humorous heiper as a joke! shortest road to Gretna Green. What had J 
at my expense, and was extremely well! to do with Gretna Green? I was not going 
received), I saw my portmanteau got out! that way to the Devil, but by the American 
stiff, like a frozen body; did the handsome | route, I remarked, in my bitterness, 
thing by the guard and coachman; wished| In the morning I found that it was snowing 
them good night and a prosperous journey ;| still, that it had snowed all night, and that I 
and, a little ashamed of myself after all, for} was snowed up. Nothing could get out of 
leaving them to fight it out alone, followed|that spot on the moor, or could come at it, 
the landlord, landlady, and waiter of the! until the road had been cut out by laborers 
Holly-Tree, up-stairs. |from the market-town. When they might 
I thought I had never seen such a large! cut their way to the Holly-Tree, nobody could 
room as that into which they showed me. It} tell me. 
had five windows, with dark red curtains that! It was now Christmas Eve. I should have 
would lave absorbed the light of a general! had a dismal Christmas-time of it anywhere, 
illumination ; and there were complications | and, consequently, that did not so much 
of drapery at the top of the curtains, that| matter; still, being snowed up, was, like 
went wandering about the wall in a most extra- | dying of frost, a thing I had not bargained 
ordinary manner. I asked for a smaller room, | for. I felt very lonely. Yet I could no more 
and they told me there was no smaller room.| have proposed to the landlord and landlady 
They could screen me in, however, the land- | to admit me to their society (though I should 
lord said. They brought a great old japanned | have liked it very much), than I could have 
screcn, with natives (Japanese, I suppose),|asked them to present me with a piece of 
enguged in a variety of idiotic pursuits all | plate. Here my great secret, the real bash- 
over it; and left me, roasting whole before |fulness of my character, is to be observed. 
an immense fire, _| Like most bashful men, I judge of other 
My bedroom was some quarter of a mile| people as if they were bashful too. Besides 
off, up a great staircase, at the end of a long) being far too shame-faced to make the pro- 
gallery ; and nobody kuows what a misery} posal myself, I really had a delicate mis- 
this is to a bashful man who would rather | giving that it would be in the last degree 
not meet people on the stairs, It was the| disconcerting to them. 


diately want to go away from it. Before I 
had finished my supper of broiled fowl and 
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Trying to settle down, therefore, in my | lord of a country Inn: which landlord had this 
solitude, I first of all asked what books there | remarkable characteristic, that he always 
were in the house? The waiter brought mea| wore a silk nightcap, and never would, on 
Book of Roads, two or three old Newspapers, | any consideration, take it off. At last, one 
a little Song-book terminating in a collection | night, when he was fast asleep, the brave and 
of Toasts and Sentiments, a little Jest-book, | lovely woman lifted up his silk nightcap on 


an odd volume of Peregrine Pickle, and the 
Sentimental Journey. I knew every word of 
the two last already, but I read them through 
again ; then tried to hum all the songs (Auld 
Lang Syne was among them) ; went entirely 
through the jokes—in which I found a fund 
of melancholy adapted to my state of mind ; 
proposed all the toasts, enunciated all the 
sentiments, and mastered the papers. The 
latter had nothing in them but Stock advertise- 
ments, a meeting about a county rate, and a 
highway robbery. As I am a greedy reader, 
I could not make this supply hold out until 
night ; it was exhausted by tea-time. Being 
then entirely cast upon my own resources, I 
ot through an hour in considering what to 
fo next. Ultimately, it came into my head 
(from which I was anxious by any means to 
exclude Angela and Edwin), that I would en- 
deavour to recall my experience of Inns, and 
would try how long it lasted me. I stirred 
the fire, moved my chair a little to one side 
of the screen—not daring to go far, for I 
knew the wind was waiting to make a rush 
at me—I could hear it growling—and began. 
My first impressions of an Inn, dated from 


the right side, and found that he had no ear 
there ; upon which, she sagaciously perceived 
that he was the clipped housebreaker, who 
had married her with the intention of putting 
her to death. She immediately heated the 
poker and terminated his career, for which 
she was taken to King George upon his 
throne, and received the compliments of royalty 
on her great discretion and valour. This 
same narrator, who had a Ghoulish pleasure, 
[have long been persuaded, in terrifying me to 
the utmost confines of my reason, had another 
authentic anecdote within her own experience, 
founded, I now believe, upon Raymond and 
Agnes or the Bleeding Nun. She said it 
happened to her brother-in-law, who was im- 
mensely rich—which my father was not ; and 
immensely tall— which my father was not. 
It was always a point with this Ghoule to 
present my dearest relations and friends to 
my youthful mind, under circumstances of 
disparaging contrast. The brother-in-law 
was riding once, through a forest, on a magni- 
ficent horse (we had no magnificent horse at 
our house), attended by a favourite and valu- 
jable Newfoundland dog (we had no dog), 


the Nursery ; consequently, I went back to the , when he found himself benighted, and came to 


Nursery for a starting-point, and found my-|:n Inn, A dark woman opened the door, and 
self at the knee of a sallew woman with a}|he asked her if he could have a bed there? 


| She answered yes, and put his horse in the 
gown, whose speciality was a dismal narrative | stable, and took him into a room where there 
of a landlord by the roadside, whose visitors | were two dark men. While he was at supper, 
unaccountably disappeared for many years,|a parrot in the room began to talk, saying, 
until it -vas discovered that the pursuit of |“ Blood, blood! Wipe upthe blood!” Upon 
his life had been to convert them into pies. | which, one of the dark men wrung the parrot’s 
For the better devotion of himself to this | neck, and said he was fond of roasted parrots, 
branch of industry, he had constructed a secret | and he meant to have this one for breakfast in 
door bebind the head of the bed ; and when|the morning. After eating and drinking 
the visitor (oppressed with pie), had fallen | heartily, the immensely rich tall brother-in- 
asleep, this wicked landlord would look softly |law went up to bed; but, he was rather 
in with a lamp in one hand and a knife in the | vexed, because they had shut his dog in 
other, would cut his throat, and would make/|the stable, saying that they never allowed 
him into pies; for which purpose he had dogs in the house. He sat very quiet for 
coppers underneath a trap-door, always|more than an hour, thinking and thinking, 
boiling ; and rolled out his pastry in the dead | when, just as his candle was burning out, he 
of the night. Yet even he was not insensible | heard a scratch at the door. He opened the 
to the stings of conscience, for he never went | door, and there was the Newfoundland dog ! 
to sleep without being heard to mutter, “‘oo|The dog came softly in, smelt about him, 
much pepper!”—which was eventually the| went straight to some straw in a corner 
cause of his being brought to justice. I had | which the dark men had said covered apples, 
no sooner disposed of this criminal than there | tore the straw away, and disclosed two sheets 
started up another, of the same period, whose | steeped in blood. Just at that moment the 


fishy eye, an aquiline nose, and a green 


is 
profession was, originally, housebreaking ; in 
the pursuit of which art he had had his right 
ear chopped off one night as he was burglari- 
ously getting in at a window, by a brave and 
lovely servant-maid (whom the aquiline-nosed 
woman, though not at all answering the de- 
scription, always mysteriously implied to be 
herself), After several years, this brave and 
lovely servant-maid was married to the land- 


| candle went out, and the brother-in-law, 


looking through a chink in the door, saw the 
two dark men stealing up-stairs ; one armed 
with a dagger, that long (about five feet) ; 
the other carrying a chopper, a sack, and a 
spade. Having no remembrance of the close 
of this adventure, I suppose my faculties to 
have been always so frozen with terror at 
this stage of it, that the power of listening 
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stagnated within me for some quarter of an| distress. It was at a lonely Inn in a wide 
hour. moorland place, that I halted to pass the 
These barbarous stories carried me, sitting| night. When I had looked from my bed- 
there on the Holly-Tree hearth, to the Road-|room window over the waste of snow on 
side Inn, renowned in my time in a sixpenny| which the moon was shining, I sat down 
book with a folding plate, representing in a| by my fire, to write a letter. I had always, 
central compartment of oval form the portrait | until that hour, kept it within my own 
of Jonathan Bradford, and in four corner com-} breast that I dreamed every night of the 
partments four incidents of the tragedy with dear lost one. But, in the letter that I 
which the name is associated—coloured with | wrote, I recorded the circumstance, and 
a hand at once so free and economical, that added that I felt much interested in proving 
the bloom of Jonathan’s complexion passed | whether the subject of my dream would still 
without any pause into the breeches of the! be faithful to me, travel-tired, and in that re- 
ostler, and, smearing itself off into the next! mote place. No. I lost the beloved figure 
division, became rum in a bottle. Then, I| of my vision in parting with the secret. My 
remembered how the landlord was found at sleep has never looked upon it since, in six- 
the murdered traveller’s bedside, with his own | teen years, but once. 1 was in Italy, and 
knife at his feet, and blood upon his hand ;! awoke (or seemed to awake), the well-remem- 
how he was hanged for the murder, notwith-| bered voice distinctly in my ears, conversing 
standing his protestation, that he had indeed | with it. I entreated it, as it rose above my 
come there to kill the traveller for his saddle-| bed and soared up to the vaulted roof of the 


bags, but had been stricken motionless on 
finding him already slain; and howthe ostler, 
years afterwards, owned the deed. By this 


‘old room, to answer me a question I had asked, 
| touching the Future Life. My hands were still 
| outstretched towards it as it vanished, when 


time I had made myself quite uncomfortable. | I heard a bell ringing by the garden wall, 
I stirred the fire, and stood with my back to and a voice, in the deep stillness of the night, 
it, as long as I could bear the heat, looking up | calling on all good Christians to pray for the 
at the darkness beyond the screen, and at the | souls of the dead ; it being All Souls Eve. 
wormy curtains creeping in and creeping out,| To return to the Holly-Tree. When I 
like the worms in the ballad of Alonzo the! awoke next day, it was freezing hard, and the 
Brave and the fair Imogene. ‘lowering sky threatened more snow. My 
There was an Inn in the cathedral town | breakfast cleared away, I drew my chair into 
where I went to school, which had pleasanter its former place, and, with the fire getting so 
recollections about it than any of these. I/ much the better of the landscape that I sat 
took it next. It was the Inn where friends | in twilight, resumed my Inn remembrances. 
used to put up, and where we used to go to| That was a good Inn down in Wiltshire 
see parents, and to have salmon and fowls,! where I put up once, in the days of the hard 
and be tipped. It had an ecclesiastical sign | Wiltshire ale, and before all beer was bitter- 
—the Mitre—and « bar that seemed to be! ness. It was on the skirts of Salisbury Plain, 
the next best thing to a bishopric, it was so!and the midnight wind that rattled my 
snug. I loved the landlord’s youngest | lattice window, came moaning at me from 
daughter to distraction—but let that pass. | Stonehenge. There was a hanger-on at that 
It was in this Inn that I was cried over by |establishment (a supernaturally- preserved 
my rosy little sister, because I had acquired ! Druid, I believe him to have been, and to be 
a black eye in a fight. And though she still), with long white hair, and a flinty blue 
had been, that Holly-Tree night, for many | eye always looking afar off: who claimed to 
a long year where all tears are dried, the | have been a shepherd, and who seemed to be 
Mitre softened me yet. ‘ever watching for the re-appearance on the 
“'To be continued, to-morrow,” said I, when | verge of the horizon, of some ghostly flock of 
I took my candle to go to bed, But, my bed sheep that had been mutton for many ages. 
took it upon itself to continue the train of He was a man with a weird belief in him 
thought that night. It carried me away, like that no one could count the stones of Stone- 
the enchanted carpet, to a distant place | henge twice, and make the same number of 
(though still in England), and there, alighting | them ; likewise, that any one who counted 
from a stage-coach at another Inn in the|them three times nine times, and then stood 
snow, as I had actually done some years/in the centre and said “I dare!” would be- 
before, I repeated in my sleep, a curious ex-! hold & tremendous apparition, and be stricken 
perience I had really had there. More than|dead. He pretended to have seen a bustard 
a year before I made the journey in the course | (I suspect him to have been familiar with 
of which I put up at that Inn, I had lost a|the dodo), in manner following: He was 
very near and dear friend by death, Every!out upon the plain at the close of a late 
night since, at home or away from home, I| autumn day, when he dimly discerned, going 
had dreamed of that friend ; sometimes, as|on before him at a curious fitfully bounding 
still living ; sometimes, as returning from | pace, what he at first supposed to be a gig- 
the world of shadows to comfort me ; always,|umbrella that had been blown from some 
as being beautiful, placid, and happy ; never | conveyance, but what he presently believed 
in association with any approach to fear or|to be a lean dwarf man upon a little pony. 
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Having followed this object for some distance 
withont gaining on it, and having called to 
it many times without receiving any answer, 
he pursued it for miles and miles, when, at 
length coming up with it, he discovered it to 
be the last bustard in Great Britain, degene- 
rated into a wingless state, and running along 
the ground. Resolved to capture him or 
perish in the attempt, he closed with the bus- 
tard ; but, the bustard, who had formed a coun- 
ter-resolution that he should do neither, threw 
him, stunned him, and was last seen making 
off due west. This weird man at that stage 
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at a little window in a gleam of sun, to catch 
up a rough billet of wood, with a great oath, 
hurl it at the terrible Bantam crowing on 
the wood-stack, and bring him down dead. 
Hereupon, the woman, with a sudden light in 
her mind, stole round to the back of the 
wood-stack, and, being a good climber, as all 
those women are, climbed up, and soon was 
seen upon the summit, screaming, looking 


|down the hollow within, and crying, “Seize 


Louis, the murderer! Ring the church bell! 
Here is the body!” I saw the murderer 
that day, andI saw him as Isat by my fire at 


of metempsychosis, may have been a sleep- | the Holly-Tree Inn,and I see him now, lying 
walker, or an enthusiast, or a robber ; but, I | shackled with cords on the stable litter, among 
awoke one night to find him in the dark at/| the mild eyes and the smoking breath of the 
my bedside, repeating the Athanasian Creed | cows, waiting to be taken away by the police, 
in a territic voice. I paid my bill next day, | and stared at by the fearful village. A heavy 
and retired from the county with all possible animal—the dullest animal in the stables— 
precipitation. | with a stupid head, and a lumpish face de- 
That was not a common-place story which | void of any trace of sensibility, who had 
worked itself out at a little Inn in Switzer-| been, within the knowledge of the murdered 
land, while I was staying there. It was a youth, an embezzler of certain small moneys 
very homely place, in a village of one narrow, belonging to his master, and who had taken 
zig-zag street among mountains, and you this hopeful mode of putting a possible accuser 
went in at the main door through the cow-! out of his way. All of which he confessed 
house, and among the mules and the dogs and | next day, like a sulky wretch who couldn’t 
the fowls, before ascending a great bare stair- | be troubled any more, now that they had got 
case to the rooms: which were all of unpainted | hold of him and meant to make an end of 
wood, without plastering or papering—like|him. I saw him once again, on the day of 
rough packing-cases. Outside, there was|my departure from the Inn. In that Canton 
nothing but the straggling street, a little toy |the headsman still does his office with a 
church with a copper-coloured steeple, a pine|sword ; and I came upon this murderer 
forest, a torrent, mists, and mountain-sides. sitting bound to a chair, with his eyes 
A young man belonging to this Inn, had dis-| bandaged, on a scaffold in a little market- 
appeared eight weeks before (it was winter-} place. In that instant, a great sword (loaded 
time), and was supposed to have had some, with quicksilver in the thick part of the 
undiscovered love affair, and to have gone| blade), swept round him like a gust of wind, 
for a soldier. He had got up in the night,| or fire, and there was no such creature in the 
and dropped into the village street from the| world. My wonder was—not that he was so 
loft in which he slept with another man ; and | suddenly dispatched, but that any head was 
he had done it so quietly, that his companion | left unreaped, within a radius of fifty yards 
and fellow-laborer had heard no movement | of that trenicadous sickle. 
when he was awakened in the morning, and| That was a good Inn, too, with the kind, 
they said “Lonis, where is Henri?” They | cheerful landlady and the honest landlord, 
looked for him high and low, in vain, and | where I lived in the shadow of Mont Blanc, 
gave him up. Now, outside this Inn there|and where one of the apartments has a 
stood, as there stood outside every dwelling in | zoological papering on the walls, not so 
the village, a stack of firewood ; but, the | accurately joined but that the elephant occa- 
stack belonging to the Inn was higherthanany | sionally rejoices in a tiger’s hind legs and 
of the rest, because the Inn was the richest | tail; while the lion puts on a trunk and 
house and burnt the most fuel. It began to|tusks; and the bear, moulting as it were, 
be noticed, while they were looking high and | appears as to portions of himself like a 
low, that a Bantam cock, part of the live-|leopard. I made several American friends at 
stock of the Inn, put himself wonderfully out | that Inn, who all called Mont Blanc, Mount 
of his way to get to the top of this wood-| Blank — except one good-humored gentle- 
stack ; and that he would stay there for|man, of a very sociable nature, who became 
hours and hours, crowing, until he appeared | on such intimate terms with it that he spoke 
in danger of splitting himself. Five weeks|of it familiarly as “Blank ;” observing at 
went on—six weeks—and still this terrible | breakfast, “ Blank looks pretty tall this 
Bantam, neglecting his domestic affairs, was| morning ;” or considerably doubting in the 
always on the top of the wood-stack, crowing |court-yard in the evening, whether there 
the very eyes out of his head. By this time! warn’t some go-ahead naters in our country, 
it was perceived that Louis had become in-|sir, that would make out the top of Blank 
spired with a violent animosity towards the | in a couple of hours from first start—now ! 
terrible Bantam, and one morning he was| Once, I passed a fortnight at an Inn in the 
seen by 8 woman who sat nursing her gottre| North of England, where I was haunted by 
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the ghost of a tremendous pie. It was a 
Yorkshire pie, like a fort—an abandoned 
fort with nothing in it; but the waiter had a 
fixed idea that it was a point of ceremony at 
every meal, to put the pie on the table. After 
some days, I tried to hint, in several delicate | 
ways, that I considered the pie done with ; 
as,'for example, by emptying fag-ends of) 
glasses of wine into it ; putting cheese-plates | 
and spoons into it, as into a basket ; putting | 
wine-bottles into it, as into a cooler; but 
always in vain, the pie being invariably | 
cleaned out again and brought up as before. 
At last, beginning to be doubtful whether I 
was not the victim of a spectral illusion, and 
whether my health and spirits might not | 
sink under the horrors of an imaginary pie, | 
I cut a triangle out of it, fully as large as the | 
musical instrument of that name in a power- 
ful orchestra. Human prevision could not | 
have foreseen the result—but the waiter 
mended the pie. With some effectual species | 
of cement, he adroitly fitted the triangle in | 
again, and I paid my reckoning and fled. 

The Holly-Tree was getting rather dismal. 
I made an overland expedition beyond the 
screen, and penetrated as far as the fourth 
window. Here, I was driven back by stress 
of weather. Arrived at my winter quarters 
once more, I made up the fire, and took 
another Inn. 

It was in the remotest part of Cornwall. 
A great annual Miners’ Feast was being 
holden at the Inn, when I and my travelling | 
companions presented ourselves at night 
among the wild crowd that were dancing 
before it by torchlight. We had had a 
break-down in the dark, on a stony morass 
some miles away; and I had the honor of 
leading one of the unharnessed post-horses. 
If any lady or gentleman on perusal of 
the present lines, will take any very tall 
post-horse with his traces hanging about 


THE GUEST. 





his legs, and will conduct him by the bearing- 
rein into the heart of a country dance of a 
hundred and fifty couples, that lady or gentle- 
man will then, and only then, form an} 
adequate idea of the extent to which that) 
post-horse will tread on his conductor’s toes. 
Over and above which, the post horse, find- 
ing three hundred people whirling about | 
him, will probably rear, and also lash out 
with his hind legs, in a manner incom- 
patible with dignity or self-respect on his 
conductor’s part. With such little drawbacks | 
on my usually impressive aspect, I appeared 
at this Cornish Inn, to the unutterable wonder 
of the Cornish Miners. It was full, and 
twenty times full, and nobody could be re- 
ceived but the post-horse—though to get rid 
of that noble animal was something. While 
my fellow-travellers and I were discussing 


| the traveller started, and cried “ Yes!” 





how to pass the night and so much of the 
next day as must intervene before the jovial | 
blacksmith and the jovial wheelwright would 
be in a condition to go out on the morass and 
mend the coach, an honest man stepped forth 
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from the crowd and proposed his unlet floor 
of two rooms, with supper of eggs and bacon, 
ale and punch. We joyfully accompanied 
him home to the strangest of clean houses, 
where we were well entertained to the satis- 
faction of all parties. But, the novel feature 
of the entertainment was, that our host 
was a chairmaker, and that the chairs as- 
signed to us were mere frames, altogether 
without bottoms of any sort; so that we 
passed the evening on perches. Nor was this 
the absurdest consequence; for when we un- 
bent at supper, and any one of us gave way 
to laughter, he forgot the peculiarity of his 
position, and instantly disappeared. I my- 
self, doubled up into an attitude from which 
self-extrication was impossible, was taken out 
of my frame, like a Clown in a comic panto- 
mime who has tumbled into a tub, five times 
by the taper’s light during the eggs and bacon. 

The Holly-Tree was fast reviving within me 
a sense of loneliness. I began to feel conscious 
that my subject would never carry me on 
until I was dug out. I might be a week here 
—weeks ! 

There was a story with a singular idea in 
it, connected with an Inn I once passed a 
night at, in a picturesque old town on the 
Welch border. In a large, double-bedded 
room of this Inn, there had been a suicide 
committed by poison, in one bed, while a 
tired traveller slept unconscious in the other. 
After that time, the suicide bed was never 
used, but the other constantly was; the dis- 
used bedstead remaining in the room empty, 
though as to all other respects in its old state. 
The story ran, that whosoever slept in this 
room, though never so entire a stranger, from 
never so far off, was invariably observed to 
come down in the morning with an impres- 
sion that he smelt Laudanum ; and that his 
mind always turned upon the subject of 
suicide ; to which, whatever kind of man he 
might be, he was certain to make some refer- 
ence if he conversed with any one. This 
went on for years, until it at length induced 
the landlord to take the disused bedstead 
down, and bodily burn it—bed, hangings, and 
all. The strange influence (this was the 
story), now changed to a fainter one, but 
never changed afterwards. The occupai.t of 
that room, with occasional but very rare ex- 
ceptions, would come down in the morning, 


| trying to recall a forgotten dream he had had 


inthe night. The landlord, on his mentioning 
his perplexity, would suggest various com- 
mon-place subjects, not one of which, as he 
very well knew, was the true subject. But 
the moment the landlord suggested “ Poison,” 
He 
never failed to accept that suggestion, and he 
never recalled any more of the dream. 

This reminiscence brought the Welch Inns 
in general, before me ; with the women in 
their round hats, and the harpers with their 
white beards (venerable, but humbugs, I am 
afraid), playing outside the door while I took 
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my dinner. The transition was natural to;the not-too-much-for-dinner, considering 
the Highland Inns, with the oatmeal ban-|the price. Next, to the provincial Inns of 
nocks, the honey, the venison steaks, the trout France, with the great church-tower rising 
from the loch, the whiskey, and perhaps | above the courtyard, the horse-bells jingling 
(havi ng the materials so temptingly at hand) | merrily up and down the street beyond, anc 

the Athol brose. Once, was I coming south | the clocks of all descriptions in all the rooms, 
from the Scottish Highlands in hot haste, which are never right, unless taken at the pre- 
hoping to change quickly at the station at the | cise minute when by getting exactly twelve 
bottom of a certain wild historical glen, | hours too fast or too slow, they unintention- 
when these eyes did with mortification see | ally become so. AwayI went, next, to the lesser 
the landlord come out with a telescope and | road-side Inns of Italy ; where all the dirty 
sweep the whole prospect for the horses ;:! clothes in the house (not in wear) are always 


which horses were away picking up their own | 


living, and did not heave in sight under four 
hours. Having thought of the loch-trout I 
was taken by quick association to the Anglers’ 


Inns of England (I have assisted at innume- | 


rable feats of angling, by lying in the bottom 
of the boat, whole summer days, doing no- 
thing with the greatest oo : which 
I have generally found to be as effectual 
towards the taking of fish as the finest tackle 
and the utmost science) ; and to the pleasant 
white, clean, flower-pot-decorated bed-rooms 
of those inns, overlooking the river, and the 


ferry, and the green ait, and the church-spire, | 
and the country bridge ; and to the peerless | 


Emma with the bright eyes and the pretty 
smile, who waited, bless her! with a natu- 


ral grace that would have converted Blue | 


Beard. Casting my eyes upon my Holly- 
Tree fire, I next discerned among the glowing 
coals, the pictures of a score or more of those 
wonderful English posting-inns which we are 
all so sorry to have lost, which were so large 
and so comfortable, and which were such 
monuments of British submission to rapa- 
city and extortion. He who would see 
these houses pining away, let him walk from 
Basingstoke or even Windsor to London, 
by way of Hounslow, and moralise on 
their perishing remains; the stables crum- 
bling to dust; unsettled Jaborers and 
wanderers bivouacing in the outhouses ; grass 
growing in the yards ; the rooms where erst 


so many hundred beds of down were made | 


up, let offto Irish lodgers at eighteen-pence 


a-week ; a little ill-looking beer-shop shrink- | 


ing in the tap of former days, burning 
coach-house gates for fire-wood, having one 
of it: two windows bunged up, as if it had 


received punishment in a fight with the| 
Railroad ; a low, bandy-legged, brick-mak- | 
ing oulldog standing in the door-way. What 
could I next see in my fire, so naturally, | 


as the new railway-house of these times 
near the dismal country station; 
nothing particular on draught but cold 


air and damp, nothing worth mentioning in | 


with | 


lyingin yourante-room ; where the mosquitoes 
make a raisin pudding of your face in summer, 
andthe cold bites it blue in winter ; where you 
| get what you can, and forget what you can’t ; 
where I should again like to be boiling my 
tea in a pocket-handkerchief dumpling, for 
want of a tea-pot. So, to the old palace Inns 
jand old monastery Inns, in towns and 
‘cities of the same bright country; with 
\their massive quadrangular _ stair-cases 
|whence you may look from among clus- 
tering pillars high into the blue vault of 
Heaven; with their stately banqueting- 
rooms, and vast refectories ; with their laby- 
rinths of ghostly bed-chambers, and their 
glimpses into gorgeous streets that have no 
appearance of reality or possibility. So, to the 
close little Inns of the Malaria districts, with 
their pale attendants, and their peculiar 
smell of never letting in the air. So, to the 
immense fantastic Inus of Venice, with the 
ery of the gondolier below, as he skims the 
‘corner ; the grip of the watery odors on one 
particular little bit of the bridge of your 
nose (which is never released while you stay 
there) ; and the creat bell of St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral tolling midnight. Next, I put up for a mi- 
nute at the restless Inns uponthe Rhine, where 
your going to bed, no matter at what hour, 
appears to be the toesin for everybody else’s 


| getting up ; and where, in the table d’hdte 


room at the end of the long table (with seve- 
|ral Towers of Babel on it at the other end, all 
made of white plates), one knot of stoutish men, 
entirely drest in jewels and dirt, and having 
nothing else upon them, wild remain all night, 
clinking glasses, and singing about the river 


\that flows and the grape that grows and 


Rhine wine that beguiles and Rhine woman 
that smiles and hi drink drink my friend and 
ho drink drink my brother, and all the rest of 
it. I departed thence, as a matter of course, to 
other German Inns, where all the eatables are 
sodden down to the same flavor, and where 
the mind is disturbed by the apparition of 
hot puddings, and boiled cherries sweet and 
slab, at awfully unexpected periods of the re- 





the larder but new mortar, and no business| past. After a draught of sparkling beer from 
doing, beyond a conceited affectation of lug-|a foaming glass jug, and a glance of recogni- 
gage in the hall? Then, I came to the Inns/tion through the windows of the student 
of Paris, with the pretty appartement of four | beer-houses at Heidelberg and elsewhere, 1 
pieces up one hundred and seventy-five! put out to sea for the Inns of America, with 
waxed stairs, the privilege of ringing the | their four hundred beds a-piece, and their 
bell all day long without influencing | eight or nine hundred ladies and gentlemen at 
anybody’s mind or body but your own, and|dinner everyday. Again, I stood in the bar- 
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rooms thereof, taking my evening cobbler,|them. I began my plan of operations at 
julep, sling, or cocktail, Again, I listened to once, and, by slow approaches and after over- 
my friend the General—whom I had known for |coming many obstacles (all of my own 
five minutes, in the course of which period | making, I believe), reached the story of : 
he had made me intimate for life with | =e eee ee 
two Majors, who again had made me intimate | THE OSTLER. 
for life with three Colonels, who again had | 
made me brother to twenty-two civilians—| I Finv an old man, fast asleep, in one of the 
again, I say, I listened to my friend the | stalls of the stable. It is mid-day, and rather 
General, leisurely expounding the resources of | a strange time for an ostler to devote to sleep. 
the establishment, as to gentlemen’s morning- | Something curious, too, about the man’s face. 
room, sir; ladies’ morning-room, sir ; gentle- A withered woe-begone face. The eyebrows 
men’s evening-room, sir; ladies’ evening-room, painfully contracted ; the mouth fast set, and 
sir; ladies’ and gentlemen’s evening re-| drawn down at the corners ; the hollow cheeks 
uniting-room, sir ; music-room, sir; reading sadly, and, as I cannot help fancying, prema- 
room, sir; over four-hundred sleeping-rooms, | turely wrinkled; the scanty, grizzled hair, 
sir ; and the entire planned and fiuited within | telling weakly its own tale of some past sorrow 
twelve calendar months from the first clear- or suffering. How fast he draws his breath, 
ing off of the old incumbrances on the plot, | too, fora man asleep! He is talking in his 
at a cost of five hundred thousand dollars, sir. sleep. 
Again I found, as to my individual way of} “Wake up!” I hear him say, in a quick 
thinking, that the greater, the more gorgeous,| whisper through his fast-clenched teeth. 
and the more doliarous, the establishment |“ Wake up there! Murder! O Lord help 
was, the less desirable it was. Never-;me! Lord — me, alone in this place! ” 
theless, again I drank my cobbler, julep,| He stops, and sighs again—moves one lean 
sling, or cocktail, in all good-will, to my arm. slowly, till it rests over his throat— 
friend the General, and my friends the | shudders a little, and turns on his straw— 
Majors, Colonels, and civilians, all ; full-weli | the arm leaves his throat—the hand stretches 
knowing that whatever little motes my | itself out, and clutches at the side towards 
beamy eyes may have descried in theirs, they | which he has turned, as if he fancies himself 
belong to a kind, generous, large-hearted, and | to be grasping at the edge of something. Is 
great people. | he waking ? No—there is the whisper again ; 
Thad been goi 
to keep my solitude out of my mind; but,| “Light grey eyes,” he says now, “and 
here I broke down for good, and gave up the! a droop in the left eyelid. Yes! yes !— 
subject. What was I to do? What was to flaxen hair with a gold-yellow streak in it— 
become of me? Into what extremity was I all right, mother—fair, white arms with a 
submissively to sink? Supposing that, like|/down on them—little lady’s hand, with a 
Baron Trenck, I looked out for a mouse or | reddish look under the finger-nails—and the 
spider, and found one, and beguiled my im-)knife—always the cursed knife —first on 
risonment by training it? Even that might | one side, then on the other. Aha! you she- 
e dangerous with a view to the future. Ij devil, where's the knife? Never mind, 
might be so far gone when the road did come | mother—too late now. I’ve promised to 
to be cut through the snow, that, on my way marry, and marry I must. Murder! wake 
forth, I might burst into tears, and beseech, up there! for God’s sake, wake up!” 
like the prisoner who was released in his old; At the last words his voice rises, and he 
age from the Bastille, to be taken back again ' grows so restless on a sudden, that I draw 
to the five windows, the ten curtains, and the , back quietly to the door. I see him shudder 


ng on lately, at a quick pace, he is still talking in his sleep. 





sinuous drapery. 

A desperate idea came into my head. 
Under any other circumstances I should have 
rejected it; but, in the strait at which I was, I 
held it fast. Could I so far overcome the inhe- | 
rent bashfulness which withheld me from the 
landlord’s table and the company I might find 
there, as to make acquaintance, under various | 
pretences, with some of the inmates of the | 
house, singly—with the object of getting from 
each, either a whole autobiography, or a pas- | 
sage or experience in one, with which I could 
cheat the tardy time: first of all by seeking 
out, then by listening to, then by remember- | 
ing and writing down? Could I, I asked | 
myself, so far overcome my retiring nature as 
to do this. Icould. [ would. I did. 

The results of this conception I proceed to 
give, in the exact order in which [ attained | 





,on the straw—his withered face grows dis- 
torted—he throws up both his hands with a 
quick, hysterical gasp; they strike against 
the bottom of the manger under which he 
lies; the blow awakens him; I have just 
time to slip through the door, before his eyes 
are fairly open and his senses are his own 
again, 

What I have seen and heard has so startled 
and shocked me, that I feel my heart beating 
fast, as I softly and quickly retrace my steps 
across the inn-yard. The discomposure that 
is going on within me, apparently shows itself 
in my face ; for, as I get back to the covered 
way leading to the Inn stairs, the landlord, 
who is just coming out of the house to ring 


|some bell in the yard, stops astonished, and 


asks what is the matter with me? I tell him 
what I have just seen. 
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“ Aha!” says the landlord, with an air of {day ; and Mrs. Scatchard, with her usual fond- 


relief, “I understand now. Poor old chap! 
He was only dreaming his old dream over 


again, There's the queerest story—of a dread- | 


ful kind, too, mind you—connected with him 
and his dream, that ever was told.” 

I entreat the landlord to tell me the story. 
After a little hesitation, he complies with my 
request. 


Some years age, there lived in the suburbs 
of a large sea-port town, on the west coast of 
England, a man in humble circumstances, by 
name Isaac Scatchard. His means of subsis- 
tence were derived from any employment that 
he could get, as an ostler ; and, occasionally, 
when times went well with him, from tem- 
porary engagements in service, as stable- 
helper in private houses. Though a faithful, 


steady, and honest man, he got on badly in | 


his calling. His ill-luck was proverbial 
among his neighbours. He was always 
missing good opportunities, by no fault of 
his own ; and always living longest in ser- 
vice with amiable people who were not 
punctual payers of wages. “ Unlucky Isaac” 


was his nickname in his own neighbourhood | 
—and no one could say that he did not | 
richly deserve it. 

With far more than one man’s fair share | 
of adversity to endure, Isaac had but one con- 
solation to support him—and that was of the 


dreariest and most negative kind. He had 
no wife and children to increase his anxieties 
and add to the bitterness of his various 
failures in life. It might have been from 
mere insensibility, or it might have been 
from generous unwillingness to 
another in his own unlucky destiny—but 
the fact undoubtedly was, that he arrived 
at the middle term of life without marrying ; 
and, what is much more remarkable, with- 
out once exposing himself, from eighteen to 


eight and thirty, to the genial imputation of | 


involve | 


ever having had a sweetheart. When he was | 
out of service, he lived alone with his widowed | 
mother. Mrs. Scatchard was a woman | 


ness, made him promise, before he started, 
that he would be back in time to keep that 
anniversary with her, in as festive a way as 
| their poor means would allow. It was easy 
for him to comply with this request, even 
supposing he slept a night each way on the 
road. He was to start from home on Monday 
|morning ; and, whether he got the new 
| place or not, he was to be back for his birth- 
| day dinner on Wednesday at two o’clock. 

| Arriving at his destination too late onthe 
| Monday night to make application for the 
| stable-helper’s place, he slept at the village- 
jinn, and, in good time on the Tuesday morning, 
| presented himself at the gentleman’s house, 
to fill the vacant situation. Here, again, his 
ill-luck pursued him as inexorably as ever. 
The excellent written testimonials, as to cha- 
racter, which he was able to produce, availed 
{him nothing ; his long walk had been taken 
in vain—only the day before, the stable- 
helper’s place had been given to another 
man. 

| Isaac accepted this new disappointment 
|resignedly, and as a matter of course. 
Naturally slow in capacity, he had the blunt- 
ness of sensibility and phlegmatic patience of 
|disposition which frequently distinguish 
men with sluggishly-working mental 
powers. He thanked the gentleman’s 
steward, with his usual quiet civility, for 
| granting him an interview, and took his de- 
parture with no appearance of unusual 
depression in his face or manner. Before 
starting on his homeward walk, he made some 
enquiries at the inn, and ascertained that he 
might save a few miles, on his return, by fol- 
lowing a new road, Furnished w? h full in- 
structions, several times repeated, as to the 
| various turnings he was to take, he set forth 
for his homeward journey, and walked on all 
day with only one stoppage for bread and 
cheese. Just as it was getting towards dark, 
the rain came on and the wind began to rise ; 
and he found himself, to make matters worse, 
in a part of the country with which he was 





above the average in her lowly station, as|entirely unacquainted, though he knew him- 
to capacities and manners. She had seen | self to be some fifteen miles from home. The 
better days, as the phrase is ; but she never | first house he found to inquire at was a lonely 


referred to them in the presence of curious 
visitors ; and, though perfectly polite to 
every one who approached her, never cul- 
tivated any intimacies among her neighbours. 
She contrived to provide, hardly enough, 
for her simple wants, by doing rough work 
for the tailors; and always managed to 
keep a decent home for her son to return 


to, whenever his ill-luck drove him out help- | 


less into the world. 


road-side inn, standing on the outskirts of a 
thick wood. Solitary as the place looked, it 
|} was welcome to a lost man who was also 
| hungry, thirsty, footsore,and wet. The land- 
| lord was a civil, respectable-looking man ; and 
‘the price he asked for a bed was reasonable 
| enough. Isaac, therefore, decided on stopping 
| comfortably at the inn for that night. 
| He was constitutionally a temperate man. 
His supper simply consisted of two rashers of 


One bleak autumn, when Isaac was getting on | bacon,a slice of home-made bread, and a pint of 
fast towards forty, and when he was, as usual, | ale. He did not goto bed immediately after this 
out of place, through no fault of his own, he | moderate meal, but sat up with the landlord 


set forth from his mother’s cottage on a long 
walk inland to a gentleman’s seat, where he 
had heard that a stable-helper was required. 
It wanted then but two days of his birth- 


talking about his bad prospects and his long 
run of ill-luck, and diverging from these 
topics to the subject of horse-flesh and racing. 
Nothing was said either by himself, his host, 
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or the few labourers who strayed into the 
tap-room, which could, in the slightest 
degree, excite the very small and very dull 
imaginative faculty which Isaac Scatchard 
possessed. 

At a little after eleven the house was 
closed. Isaac went round with the landlord 
and held the candle while the doors and 
lower-windows were being secured. He 
noticed with surprise the strength of the 
bolts, bars, and iron-sheathed shutters. 

“ ‘You see, we are rather lonely here,” said | 
the landlord. “ We never have had any at-| 
tempts made to break in yet, but it’s always 
as well to be on the safe side. When nobody | 
is sleeping here, I am the only man in the) 
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lose the preternatural clearness of his facul- 
ties; and he never took his eyes off the 
woman. She said not one word as they 
stared each other in the face ; but she began 
|to move slowly towards the left-hand side of 
| the bed. 

| His eyes followed her. She was a fair, 
fine woman, with yellowish fiaxen hair, and 
‘light grey eyes, with a droop in the left eye- 
lid. He noticed those things and fixed them 
|on his mind, before she was round at the side 
of the bed. Speechless, with no expression in 
her face, with no noise following her footfall, 
—she came closer and closer—stopped—and 
slowly raised the knife. He laid his right 
arm over his throat to save it; but, as he 


house. My wife and daughter are timid, and | saw the knife coming down, threw his hand 


the servant-girl takes after her missusses. 
Another glass ot ale, before you turn in ?— 
No!—Well, how such a sober man as you 
comes to be out of place is more than I can 
make out, for one.—Here’s where you're to 
sleep. You're our only lodger to-night, and I 
think you'll say my missus has done her best 
to make you comfortable. You’re quite sure 
you won’t have another glass of ale ?— Very 
well. Good night.” 

It was half-past eleven by the clock in the 
passage as they went up-stairs to the bed- 
room, the window of which looked on to the 
wood at the back of the house. Isaac locked the 
door, set his candle on the chest of drawers, 


and wearily got ready for bed. The bleak 
autumn wind was still blowing, and the 


| across the bed to the right side, and jerked 
his body over that way, just as the knife de- 
'scended on the mattress within an inch of his 
shoulder. 

His eyes fixed on her arm and hand, as she 
| slowly drew the knife out of the bed. A 
white, well-shaped arm, with a pretty down 
lying lightly over the fair skin. A delicate, 
lady’s hand, with the crowning beauty of a 
| pink flush under and round the finger-nails. 

She drew the knife out, and passed back 
again slowly to the foot of the bed; stopped 
there for a moment looking at him; then 
came on—still speechless, still with no ex- 
pression on the blank, beautiful face, still 
| with no sound following the stealthy footfalls 
—came on to the right side of the bed where 


solemn, monotonous, surging moan of it in| he now lay. As she approached, she raised 
the wood was dreary and awful to hear | the knife again, and he drew himself away to 
through the night-silence. Isaac felt strangely | the left side. She struck, as before, right into 
wakeful, and resolved, as he lay down in bed, | the mattress, with a deliberate, perpendicu- 





to keep the candle a-light until he began to/larly-downward action of the arm, This 
grow sleepy ; for there was something unen-|time his eyes wandered from her to the 
durably depressing in the bare idea of lying | knife. It was like the large clasp knives 
awake in the darkness, listening to the| which he had often seen labouring men use 
dismal, ceaseless moaning of the wind in/to cut their bread and bacon with. Her 
the wood. delicate little fingers did not conceal more 

Sleep stole on him before he was aware of|than two thirds of the handle; he noticed 
it. His eyes closed, and he fell off insensibly | that it was made of buck-horn, clean and 
to rest, without having so much as thought of| shining as the blade was, and looking like 
extinguishing the candle. | new. 

The first sensation of which he was consci-| For the second time she drew the knife 
ous after sinking into slumber, was a strange | out, concealed it in the wide sleeve of her 
shivering that ran through him suddenly | gown, then stopped by the bedside, watching 
from head to foot, and a dreadful sinking! him. For an instant he saw her standing in 
pain at the heart, such as he had never felt! that position—then the wick of the spent 
before. The shivering only disturbed his| candle fell over into the socket. The flame 
slumbers—the pain woke him instantly. In| diminished to a little blue point, and the room 
oue moment he passed from a state of sleep| grew dark. A moment, or less, if possible, 
to a state of wakefulness—his eyes wide open | passed so—and then the wick flamed up, 
—his mental perceptions cleared on a sudden | smokily, for the last time. His eyes were still 
as if by a miracle. looking eagerly over the right-hand side of 

The candle had burnt down nearly to the|the bed when the final flash of light came, 
last morsel of tallow ; but the top of the un-| but they discerned nothing. The fair woman 
snuffed wick had just fallen off, and the light | with the knife was gone. 
in the little room was, for the moment, fair} The conviction that he was alone again, 
and full. Between the foot of his bed and! weakened the hold of the terror that had 
the closed door there stood a woman with a struck him dumb up to this time. The pre- 
knife in her hand, looking at him. He was ternatural sharpness which the very inten- 
stricken speechless with terror, but he did not | sity of his panic had mysteriously imparted 
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(Conducted by 
to his faculties, left them suddenly. His|the landlord, as they passed the clock. “A 
brain grew confused—his heart beat wildly | nice time in the morning to frighten honest 
—his ears opened for the first time since | people out of their wits!” 

the appearance of the woman, to a sense| Isaac paid his bill, and the landlord let 
of the woful, ceaseless moaning of the wind | him out at the front door, asking, with a grin 
among the trees. With the dreadful con-|of contempt, as he undid the strong fasten- 
viction of the reality of what he had seen, |ixgs, whether “the murdering woman got in 
still strong within him, he leapt. out of bed,|that way?” They parted without a word 
and screaming—* Murder !—Wake up, there, |on either side. The rain had ceased; but 
wake up!”—dashed headlong through the |the night was dark, and the wind bleaker 
darkness to the door. |than ever. Little did the darkness, or the 


It was fast locked, exactly as he had left it | 
on going to bed. 

His cries on starting up, had alarmed | 
the house. He heard the terrified, con- | 
fused, exclamations of women; he saw the! 
master of the house approaching along the | 
passage, with his burning rush-candle in one | 
hand and his gun in the other. | 

“What is it?” asked the landlord, breath- 
lessly. 

Isaac could only answer in a_ whis- 
ond “A woman, with a knife in her 

and,” he gasped out. “In my room—a fair, 
yellow-haired woman; she jobbed at me 


with the knife, twice over.” 

The landlord’s pale cheeks grew paler. He 
looked at Isaac eagerly by the flickering 
light of his candle ; and his face began to get 
red again—his voice altered, too, as well as 
his complexion. 


“She seems to have missed you twice,” he 
said, 

“T dodged the knife as it came down,” | 
Isaac went on, in the same scared whisper. | 
“It struck the bed each time.” 


The landlord took his candle into the bed-| 


room immediately. In less than a minute he 
came out again into the passage in a violent 
passion. 

“The devil fly away with you and your 
woman with the knife! What do you mean 
by coming into a man’s place and frightening 
his family out of their wits about a dream ?” 

“T'll leave your house,” said Isaac, faintly. 
“ Better out on the road, in rain and dark, on 
my way home, than back again in that room 
after what I’ve seen init. Lend me a light 
to get on my clothes by, and tell me what I’m 
to pay.” | 

“Pay!” cried the landlord, leading the | 
way with his light sulkily into the bedroom. | 
“You'll tind your score on the slate when you | 
go down stairs. I wouldn’t have taken you} 
in for all the money you've got about you, if) 
I'd known your dreaming, screeching ways 
beforehand. Look at the bed. Where’s the 

Look at the window— | 


cut of a knife in it ? 
lock bursted? Look at the door} 


| 
| 


is the 
(which I heard you fasten myself)—is it 
broke in? A murdering woman with a} 
knife in my house! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” 

Isaac answered not a word. He huddled 
on his clothes; and then they went down 
stairs together, 

“ Nigh on twenty minutes past two!” said 


cold, or the uncertainty about his way home, 
matter to Isaac. If he had been turned out 
into a wilderness in a thunder-storm, it would 
have been a relief, after what he had suffered 
in the bedroom of the inn. 

What was the fair woman with the knife ? 
The creature of a dream, or that other 
creature from the unknown world called 
among men by the name of ghost? He could 
make nothing of the mystery—had made 
nothing of it, even when it was mid-day on 
Wednesday, and when he stood, at last, after 
many times missing his road, once more on 
the doorstep of home. 

His mother came out eagerly to receive 
him. His face told her in a moment that 
| something was wrong. 

“T’ve lost the place ; but that’s my luck. 
I dreamed an ill dreain last night, mother 
—or, may be, I sawa ghost. Take it either 
way, it scared me out of my senses, and I’m 
not my own man again yet.” 

“Tsaac! your face frightens me. 
to the fire. 
about it.” 

He was as anxious to tell as she was to 
hear ; for it had been his hope, all the way 
home, that his mother, with her quicker 
capacity and superior knowledge, might be 
able to throw some light on the mystery 
which he could not clear up for himself. 
His memory of the dream was still mecha- 
nically vivid, though his thoughts were 
entirely confused by it. 

His mother’s face grew paler and paler as 
he went on. She never interrupted him by 
so much as a single word; but when he had 
done, she moved her chair close to his, put 
her arm round his neck, and said to him: 

* Tsaac, you dreamed your ill dream on this 
Wednesday morning. What time was it 
when you saw the fair woman with the knife 
in her hand ?” 

Isaac reflected on what the landlord had 
said when they passed by the clock on his 
leaving the inn—allowed as nearly as he 
could for the time that must have elapsed 
between the unlocking of his bedroom door 
and the paying of his bill just before going 
away, and answered : 

“Somewhere about two o'clock 
morning.” 

His mother suddenly quitted her hold of 
his neck, and struck her hands together with 
a gesture of despair. 


“This Wednesday is your birthday Isaac; 


| 


Come in 
Come in, and tell mother all 





in the 
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and two o’clock in the morning was the time; On that day, as the evening drew on, Mrs. 
when you were born! ” Scatchard discovered that a bottle of tonic 
Isaac’s capacities were not quick enough to | medicine—which she was accustomed to take, 
catch the infection of his mother’s super-|and in which she had fancied that a dose or 
stitious dread. He was amazed and a little} more was still left—happened to be empty. 
startled also, when she suddenly rose from| Isaac immediately volunteered to go to the 
her chair, opened her old writing-desk, took | chemist’s, and get it filled again, It was as 
out pen and ink and paper, and then said to} rainy and bleak an autumn night as on the 
him : memorable past occasion when he lost his 
“Your memory is but a poor one, Isaac, | way and slept at the roadside inn. 
and now I’m an old woman, mine’s not much} On going into the chemist’s shop, he was 
better. I want all about this dream of yours | passed hurriedly by a poorly-dressed woman 
to be as well known to both ef us, years | coming out of it. The glimpse he had of her 
hence, as it is now. ‘Tell me over again all | face struck him, and he looked back after her 
you told me a minute ago, when you spoke of | as she descended the door-steps. 
what the woman with the knife looked like.”| “You're noticing that woman?” said the 
Isaac obeyed, and marvelled much as he|chemist’s apprentice behind the counter. 
saw his mother carefully set down on paper| “It’s my opjnion there’s something wrong 
the very words that lhe was saying. “ Light} with her. She’s been asking for laudanum to 
grey eyes,” she wrote, as they came to the! put toa bad tooth. Master’s out for half an 
descriptive part, “with a droop in the left, hour ; and I told her I wasn’t allowed to sell 
eyelid. Flaxen shair, with a gold-yellow| poison to strangers in his absence. She laughed 
streak in it. White arms, with a down on| in a queer way, and said she would come back 
them. Little lady’s hand, with a reddish|in half an hour. If she expects master to 
look about the finger-nails, Clasp knife with| serve her, I think she'll be disappointed. 
a buck-horn handle, that seemed as good as| It’s a case of suicide, sir, if ever there was 
new.” ‘To these particulars, Mrs. Scatchard | one yet.” 
added the year, month, day of the week, and} These words added immeasurably to the 
time in the morning, when the woman of the} sudden interest in the woman which Isaac 


dream appeared to her son. She then locked | had felt at the first sight of her face. After 


up the paper carefully in her writing-desk. |he had got the medicine-bottle filled, he 
Neither on that day, nor on any day after, | looked about anxiously for her, as soon as he 
could her son induce her to return to the| was out in the street. She was walking 
matter of the dream. She obstinately kept | slowly up and down on the opposite side of 
her thoughts about it to herself, and even! the road, With his heart, very much to his 
refused to refer again to the paper in her| own surprise, beating fast, Isaac crossed over 
writing-desk. Ere long, Isaac grew weary of | and spoke to her. 
attempting to make her break her resolute; He asked if she was in any distress. She 
silence ; and time, which sooner or later,; pointed to her torn shawl, ber scanty dress, 
wears out all things, gradually wore out the | her crushed, dirty bonnet—then moved under 
impression produced on him by the dream. /|a lamp so as to let the light fall on her stern, 
He began by thinking of it carelessly, and he | pale, but still most beautiful face. 
ended by not thinking of it at all. This| “TI look like a comfortable, happy woman— 
result was the more easily brought about by | don’t I?” she said with a bitter laugh. 
the advent of some important changes for the} She spoke with a purity of intonation 
better in his prospects, which commenced| which Isaac had never heard before from 
not long after his terrible night’s experience | other than ladies’ lips. Her slightest actions 
at the inn. He reaped at last the reward of | seemed to have the easy negligent grace of a 
his long and patient suffering under adver-|thorough-bred woman. Her skin, for all its 
sity, by getting an excellent place, keeping it| poverty-stricken paleness, was as delicate as 
for seven years, and leaving it, on the death | if her life had been passed in the enjoyment 
of his master, not only with an excellent} of every social comfort that wealth can pur- 
character, but also with a comfortable an-| chase, Even her small, finely-shaped hands, 
nuity bequeathed to him as a reward for| gloveless as they were, had not lost their 
saving his mistress’s life in a carriage} whiteness. 
accident. Thus it happened that Isaac| Little by little, in answer to his question, 
Scatchard returned to his old mother, seven | the sad story of the woman came out. There 
years after the time of the dream at the inn,|is no need to relate it here; it is told 
with an annual sum of money at his disposal, | over and over again in Police Reports and 
sufficient to keep them both in ease and in-| paragraphs about Attempted Suicides. 
dependence for the rest of their lives, “My name is Rebecca Murdoch,” said the 
‘The mother, whose health had been bad| woman, as she ended. “I have ninepence 
of late ‘years, profited so much by the/left, and I thought of spending it at the 
care bestowed on her and by freedom from | chemist’s over the way in securing a passage 
money anxieties, that when Isaac’s next} to the other world, Whatever it is, it can’t 
birthday came round, she was able to sit up| be worse to me than this—so why should I 
comfortably at table and dine with him. stop here ?” 
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A few more stolen 


Besides the natural compassion and sadness ] in a man’s moral nature. 
interviews after that first morning in Fuller’s 


moved in his heart by what he heard, Isaac 


felt within him some mysterious influence 
at work all the time the woman was speaking, 
which utterly confused his ideas and almost 
deprived him of his powers of speech. All 
that he could say in answer to her last reck- 
less words was, that he would prevent her | 
from attempting her own life, if he followed 
her about all night to do it. His rough, 
trembling earnestness seemed to impress 
her. 

“T won't occasion you that trouble,” she 
answered, when he repeated his threat. 





“You have given me a fancy for living by 
speaking kindly to me. No need for the 


Meadow completed his infatuation. In 
less than a month from the time when he 


| first met her, Isaac Scatchard had consented 


to give Rebecca Murdoch a new interest in 
existence, and a chance of recovering the 
character she had lost, by promising to make 
her his wife. 

She had taken possession, not of his passions 
only, but of his facultiesas well. All arrange- 
ments for the present and all plans for the 
future were of her devising. All the mind 
he had he putinto her keeping. She directed 
him on every point ; even instructing him 
how to break the news of his approaching 


* . | . . . 
mockery of protestations and promises. You | marriage in the safest manner to his mother. 


may believe me without them. Come to| 
Fuller’s Meadow to-morrow at twelve, and | 
you will find me alive, to answer for myself. | 
My ninepence will do to | 


No!- -no money. 
get me as good a night's lodging as I want.” 
She nodded and left him. 


“Tf you tell her how you met me and who 
I am at first,” said the cunning woman, “she 
will move heaven and earth to prevent our 
marriage, Say I am the sister of one of your 
fellow-servants—ask her to see me before 


He made no! you go into any more particulars—and leave 


attempt to follow—he felt no suspicion that | it to me to do the rest. I want to make her 


she was deceiving him. 


|love me next best to you, Isaac, before she 


“It’s strange, but I can’t help believing | knows anything of who I really am.” 


her,” he said to himself—and walked away, 
bewildered, towards home. 

On entering the house his mind was still | 
so completely absorbed by its new subject of 
interest, that he took no notice of what his! 


The motive of the deceit was sufficient to 


sanctify it to Isaac. The stratagem proposed 


relieved him of his one great anxiety, and 
quieted his uneasy conscience on the subject 
of his mother.. Still, there was something 


mother was doing when he came in with the | wanting to perfect his happiness, something 
bottle of medicine. She had opened her old|that he could not realise, something mys- 
writing-desk in his absence, and was now|teriously untraceable, and yet, something 
reading a paper attentively that lay inside it.| that perpetually made itself felt ; not when 
On every birthday of Isaac’s since she had! he was absent from Rebecca Murdoch, but, 
written down the particulars of his dream!strange to say, when he was actually in 
from his own lips, she had been accustomed|her presence! She was kindness itself 
to read that same paper, and ponder over it! with him; she never made him feel his 


in private. 

The next day he went to Fuller’s Meadow. | 
He had done only right in believing her so | 
implicitly—she was there, punctual to a/| 
minute, to answer for herself. The last-left | 
faint defences in Isaac’s heart against the | 


| inferior capacities, and inferior manners,—she 
showed the sweetest anxiety to please him in 
the smallest trifles ; but, in spite of all these 
attractions, he never could feel quite at his 
ease with her. At their first meeting, there 
had mingled with his admiration when he 


fascination which a word or look from her} looked in her face, a faint involuntary feel- 
began inscrutably to exercise over him, sank | ing of doubt whether that face was entirely 
down and vanished before her for ever on|strange to him. No after familiarity had 
that memorable morning. ithe slightest effect on this inexplicable, 
When a man, previously insensible to the | wearisome uncertainty. 

influence of women, forms an attachment in| Concealing the truth as he had been 
middle life, the instances are rare indeed, let! directed, he announced his marriage engage- 
the warning circumstances be what they may,| ment precipitately and confusedly to his 
in which he is found capable of freeing him-| mother, on the day when he contracted it. 
self from the tyranny of the new ruling! Poor Mrs, Scatchard showed her perfect 
passion. The charm of being spoken to| confidence in her son by flinging her arms 
familiarly, fondly, and gratefully by a woman|round his neck, and giving him joy of 
whose language and manners still retained | having found at last, in the sister of one of 
enough of their early refinement to hint at|his fellow-servants, a woman to comfort 
the high social station that she had lost,|and care for him after his mother was 
would have been a dangerous luxury to a|gone. She was all eagerness to see the 
man of Isaac’s rank at the age of twenty.| woman of her son’s choice ; and the next day 
But it was far more than that—it was certain | was fixed for the introduction. 

ruin to him—now that his heart was opening| It was a bright sunny morning, and the 
unworthily to a new influence, at that middle | little cottage parlour was full of light, as 
time of life when strong feelings of all kinds,| Mrs. Scatchard, happy and expectant, 
once implanted, strike root most stubbornly | dressed for the occasion in her Sunday gown, 
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sat waiting for her son and her future 
daughter-in-law. Punctual to the appointed 
time, Isaac hurriedly and nervously led his 
promised wife into the room. His mother 
rose to receive her—advanced a few steps, 
smiling—looked Rebecca full in the eyes 
—and suddenly stopped. Her face, which 
had been flushed the moment before, turned 
white in an instant—her eyes lost their ex- 
pression of softness and kindness, and assumed 
a blank look of terror—her outstretched | 
hands fell to her sides, and she staggered | 
back a few steps with a low cry to her son. | 

“Tsaac!” she whispered, clutching him | 
fast by the arm, when he asked alarmedly 4 
she was taken ill, “Isaac! Does that 
woman’s face remind you of nothing ?” 

Before he could answer; before he could | 
look round to where Rebecca, astonished and | 
angered by her reception, stood, at the lower | 
end of the room; his mother pointed impa- , 
tiently to her writing-desk, and gave him the 
key. 

“Open it,” she said, in a quick, breathless | 
whisper. 

“What does this mean? Why am [| 
treated as if I had no business here? Does | 
your mother want to insult me?” asked | 
Rebecca, angrily. 

“Open it, and give me the paper in 
the left-hand drawer. Quick! quick, for 
Heaven’s sake!” said Mrs. Scatchard, shrink- | 
ing further back in terror. Isaac gave her the 
paper. She looked it over eagerly for a mo- 
ment—then followed Rebecca, who was now 
turning away haughtily to leave the room, 
and caught her by the shoulder—abruptly 
raised the long, loose sleeve of her gown, and 
glanced at her hand and arm. Something 
like fear began to steal over the angry ex- 
pression of Rebecca’s face as she shook her- 
self free from the old woman’s grasp. “ Mad!” 
she said to herself; “and Isaac never told 
me.” With these few words she left the | 
room. | 

Isaac was hastening after her when his 
mother turned and stopped his further pro- | 
gress. It wrung his heart to see the misery 
and terror in her face as she looked at him. 

“ Light grey eyes,” she said, in low, mourn- 
ful, awe-struck tones, pointing towards the 
open door. “A droop in the left eyelid. 
Flaxen hair with a gold-yellow streak in it. 
White arms with a down on them. Little, 
lady’s hand, with a reddish look under the | 
finger-nails. Zhe woman of the dream /—Oh, 
Heaven! Isaac, the woman of the dream !” 

That faint cleaving doubt which he had 
never been able to shake off in Rebecca 
Murdoch’s presence, was fatally set at rest 
for ever. He had seen her face, then, before 
—seven years before, on his birthday, in the 
bedroom of the lonely inn. “The woman of 
the dream!” 

“Be warned, Oh, my son! be warned! 
Isaac! Isaac! let her go, and do you step 
with me!” 
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Something darkened the parlour window, as 
those words were said. A sudden chill ran 
through him ; and he glanced sidelong at the 
shadow. Rebecca Murdoch had come back. 
She was peering in curiously at them over the 
low window blind. 

“T have promised to marry, mother,” he 
said, “and marry I must.” 

The tears came into his eyes as he spoke, 
and dimmed his sight; but he could just 
discern the fatal face outside moving away 
again from the window. 

His mother’s head sank lower. 

“ Are you faint ?” he whispered. 

“ Broken-hearted, Isaac.” 

He stooped down and kissed her. The 
shadow, as he did so, returned to the window ; 
and the fatal face peered in curiously once 
more, 

Three weeks after that day, Isaac and Re- 
becca were man and wife. All that was hope- 
lessly dogged and stubborn in the man’s 
moral nature, seemed to have closed round 
his fatal passion, and to have fixed it unas- 
sailaLly in his heart. 

After that first interview in the cottage 
parlour, no consideration would induce Mrs. 
Scatchard to see her son’s wife again, or even 


| to talk of her when Isaac tried hard to plead 


her cause after their marriage. This course of 
conduct was not in any degree occasioned by a 
discovery of the degradation in which Rebecca 
had lived. There was no question of that be- 
tween mother and son. There was no question 
of anything but the fearfully exact resem- 
blance between the living breathing woman 
and the spectre woman of Isaac’s dream. 
Rebecca, on her side, neither felt nor ex- 
pressed the slightest sorrow at the estrange- 
ment between herself and her mother- 
in-law. Isaac, for the sake of peace, had 
never contradicted her first idea that age and 
long ilmess had affected Mrs. Scatchard’s 
mind. He even allowed his wife to upbraid 
him for not having confessed this to her at 
the time of their marriage engagement, rather 
than risk anything by hinting at the truth. 
The sacrifice of his integrity before his one 
all-mastering delusion, seemed but a small 
thing, and cost his conscience but little, after 
the sacrifices he had already made. 

The time of waking from his delusion—the 
cruel and the rueful time—was not far off. 
After some quiet months of married life, as 
the summer was ending, and the year was 
getting on towards the month of his birth- 
day, Isaac found his wife altering towards 
him, She grew sullen and contemptuous— 
she formed acquaintances of the most dan- 
gerous kind, in defiance of his objections, his 
entreaties, and his;commands,—and, worst of 
all, she learnt, ere long, after every fresh 
difference with her husband, to seek the 


| deadly self-oblivion of drink. Little by little, 


after the first miserable discovery that his 
wife was keeping company with drunkards, 


ithe shocking certainty forced itself on Isaac 
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that she had grown to be a drunkard her-|say a word she whispered with a look ot 
self. horror :— 

He had been in a sadly desponding state} “Take me back!—home, home, again, 
for some time before the occurrence of these | Isaac! Come with me, and never come back 
domestic calamities. His mother's health, as | again.” 
he could but too plainly discern every time| He was afraid to ask for an explanation,— 
he went to see her at the cottage, was fail-|he could only sign to her to be silent, and 
ing fast ; and he upbraided himself in secret | help her quickly to the door. As they passed 
as the cause of the bodily and mental suffer-|the bread-tray on the table she stopped and 
ing she endured. When, to his remorse! pointed to it. 
on his mother’s account, was added the| “Did you see what your wife cut your 
shame and misery occasioned by the disco-| bread with?” she asked, in a low, still 
very of his wife’s degradation, he sank under | whisper. 
the double trial—his face began to alter} “No, mother,—I was not noticing—what 
fast, and he looked what he was, a spirit-| was it ?” 
broken man. His mother, still struggling} “Look!” 
bravely against the illness that was hurry-| He did look. A new clasp-knife, with a 
ing her to the grave, was the first to notice |buck-horn handle lay with the loaf in the 
the sad alteration in him, and the first to|bread-tray. He stretched out his hand, shud- 
hear of his last bitterest trouble with his |deringly, to possess himself of it; but, at 
wife. She could only weep bitterly, on the|the same time, there was a noise in the 
day when he made his humiliating confession ;| kitchen, and his mother caught at his 
but on the next occasion when he went to) arm. 
see her, she had taken a resolution, in refe-| “The knife of the dream !—Isaac, I’m 
rence to his domestic afflictions, which | faint with fear—take me away! before she 
astonished, and even alarmed him. He found | comes back ! ” 
her dressed to go out, and on asking the! He was hardly able to support her—the 
reason, received this answer : visible, tangible reality of the knife struck 

“I am not long for this world, Isaac,” | him with a panic, and utterly destroyed any 
said she; “and I shall not feel easy on} faint doubts that he might have entertained 
my death-bed, unless I have done my best | up to this time, in relation to the mysterious 
to the last, to make my son happy. I mean |dream-warning of nearly eight years before. 
to put my own fears and my own feelings out | By a last desperate effort, he summoned self- 
of the question, and to go with you to your | possession enough to help his mother quietly 
wife, and try what I can do to reclaim her. | out of the house,—so quietly, that the “dream- 
Give me your arm, Isaac ; and let me do the | woman” (he thought of her by that name, 
last thing I can in this world to help my son;now!) did not hear them departing, from 
before it is too late.” the kitchen. 

He could not disobey her: and they| “Don’t go back, Isaac,—don’t go back!” 
walked together slowly towards his miser-|implored Mrs. Scatchard, as he turned 
able home. It was only one o'clock in the|to go away, after seeing her safely seated 
afternoon when they reached the cottage where | again in her own room. 
helived, Itwas their dinnerhour,and Rebecca| “I must get the knife,” he answered, under 
was in the kitchen, He was thus able to take|his breath. She tried to stop him again ; 
his mother quietly into the parlour, and then | but he hurried out without another word. 
prepare his wife for the interview. She had} On his return, he found that his wife had 
fortunately drank but little at that early | discovered their secret departure from the 
hour, and she was less sullen and capricious| house. She had been drinking, and was in 
than usual. He returned to his mother, with | a fury of passion. The dinner in the kitchen 
his mind tolerably at ease. His wife soon | was flung under the grate ; the cloth was off 
followed him into the parlour, and the meet-|the parlour-table. Where was the knife? 
ing between her and Mrs, Scatchard passed | Unwisely, he asked for it. She was only too 
off better than he had ventured to anticipate: | glad of the opportunity of irritating him, 
though he observed, with secret apprehen-| which the request afforded her. “He wanted 
sion, that his mother, resolutely as she con-|the knife, did he? Could he give her a rea- 
trolled herself in other respects, could not |son why /—No !—Then he should not have 
look his wife in the face when she spoke to | it,—not if he went down on his knees to ask 
her. It was a relief to him, therefore, when | for it.’ Further recriminations elicited the 
Rebecca began to lay the cloth. fact that she had bought it a bargain—and 

She laid the cloth — brought in the bread-| that she considered it her own especial pro- 
tray, and cut a slice from the loaf for her|perty. Isaac saw the uselessness of attempt- 
husband—then returned to the kitchen. At|ing to get the knife by fair means, and 
that moment, Isaac, still anxiously watching | determined to search for it, later in the day, 
his mother, was startled by seeing the same! in secret. The search was unsuccessful. Night 
ghastly change pass over her face, which had | came on, and he left the house to walk about 


altered it so awfully on the morning when | the streets. He was afraid now tosleep in the 
Rebecca and she first met. Before he could! same room with her. 
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Three weeks passed, Still sullenly enraged 
with him, she would not give up the knife ; 
and still that fear of sleeping in the same 
room with her, possessed him. He walked 
about at night, or dozed in the parlour, or sat 
watching by his mother’s bed-side. Before the 
expiration of the first week in the new month 
his mother died. It wanted then but ten 
days’ of her son’s birthday. She had longed 
to live till that anniversary. Isaac was pre- 
sent at her death ; and her last words in this 
world were addressed to him: “Don’t go 
back, my son, don’t go back !” 

He was obliged to go back, if it were only to 
watch his wife. Exasperated to the last de- 
gree by his distrust of her, she had revenge- 
fully sought ‘to add a sting to his grief, during 
the last days of his mother’s illness, by 
declaring that she would assert her right to 
attend the funeral. In spite of all that he 
could do, or say, she held with wicked perti- 
nacity to her word; and, on the day 
appointed for the burial, forced herself— 
inflamed and shameless with drink—into her 
husband’s presence, and declared that she 


would walk in the funeral procession to his | 


mother’s grave. 

This last worst outrage, accompanied by all 
that was most insulting in word and look, mad- 
dened him for the moment. He struck her. 
The instant the blow was dealt, he repented 
it. She crouched down, silent in a corner 
of the room, and eyed him steadily ; it was a 
look that cooled his hot blood, and made him 
tremble. But there was no time now to 
think of a means of making atonement. 


Nothing remained, but to risk the worst till| 


the funeral was over. There was but one way 
of making sure of her. He locked her into 
her bed-room. 

When he came back some hours after, he 
found her sitting, very much altered in look 
and bearing, by the bedside, with a bundle on 
her lap. She rose, and faced him quietly, and 
spoke with a strange stillness in her voice, a 
strange repose in her eyes, a strange compo- 
sure in her manner. 

“No man has ever struck me twice,” she 
said, “and my husband shall have no second 
opportunity. Set the door open and let me 
go. From this day forth we see each other 
no more.” 

Before he could answer she passed him, 
and left the room. He saw her walk away up 
the street. 

Would she return? All that night he 
watched and waited; but no footstep came 
near the house. The next night, overpowered 
by fatigue, he lay down in bed, in his clothes, 
with the door locked, the key on the table, 
and the candle burning. His slumber was not 
disturbed. The third night, the fourth, 
the fifth, the sixth, passed, and nothing 
happened. He lay down on the seventh, 
still in his clothes, still with the door locked, 
the key on the table, and the candle burning ; 
but easier in his mind. 
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Easier in his mind, and in perfect health of 
body, when he fell off to sleep. But his rest 
was disturbed. . He woke twice, without any 
sensation of uneasiness. But the third time 
| it was that never-to-be-forgotten shivering of 
ithe night at the lonely inn, that dreadful 
|sinking pain at the heart, which once more 
|aroused him in an instant. _ 

His eyes opened towards the left hand side 
of the bed, and there stood The woman 
‘of the dream, again?—No! His wife; the 
living reality, with the dream-spectre’s face 
—in the dream-spectre’s attitude; the fair 
jarm up—the knife clasped in the delicate, 
white hand. 

He sprang upon her, almost at the instant 
| of seeing her, and yet not quickly enough to 
prevent her from hiding the knife. Without 
a word from him—without a cry from her— 
he pinioned her ina chair. With one hand 
he felt up her sleeve—and, there, where the 
dream-woman had hidden the knife, she had 
jhidden it,—the knife with the buck-horn 
handle, that looked like new. 

In the despair of that fearful moment his 
brain was steady, his heart was calm. He 
looked at her fixedly, with the knife in his 
hand, and said these last words : 

“You told me we should see each other no 

more, and you have come back. It is my 
| turn, now, to go, and to go for ever. J say 
that we shall see each other no more; and 
| my word shall not be broken.” 
He left her, and set forth into the night. 
| There was « bleak wind abroad, and the 
smell of recent rain was in the air. The 
distant church-clocks chimed the quarter as 
he walked rapidly beyond the last 
houses in the suburb. He asked the first 
policeman he-met, what hour that was, of 
which the quarter past had just struck. 

The man referred sleepily to his watch, 
and answered: “Two o'clock.” Two in the 
morning. What day of the month was this 
day that had just begun? He reckoned it 
up from the date of his mother’s funeral. 
The fatal parallel was complete—it was his 
birthday ! 

Had he escaped the mortal peril which his 
dream foretold? or had he only received a 
second warning? As that ominous doubt 
forced itself on his mind, he stopped, re- 
flected, and turned back again towards the 
city. He was still resolute to hold to his 
word, and never to let her see him more ; but 
there was a thought now in his mind of hav- 
ing her watched and followed. The knife 
was in his possession—the world was before 
him ; but a new distrust of her—a vague, un- 
speakable, superstitious dread—had overcome 
him. 

“T must know where she goes, now she 
thinks I have left her,” he said to himself, 
as he stole back wearily to the precincts of 
his house. 

It was still dark. He had left the candle 
burning in the bedchamber: but when he 
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looked up at the window of the room now, 
there was no light in it. He crept cautiously 
to the house-door. On going away, he re- 
membered to have closed it; on trying it 
now, he found it open. 

He waited outside, never losing sight of the 
house, till daylight. Then he ventured in- 
doors—listened, and heard nothing—looked 
into kitchen, scullery, parlour; and found 
nothing: went up, at last, into the bedroom 
—it was empty. A pick-lock lay on the 
floor, betraying how she had gained entrance 
in the night; and that was the only trace 
of her. 

Whither had she gone? That no mortal 
tongue could tell him. The darkness had 
covered her flight ; and when the day broke, 
no man could say where the light found her. 

Before leaving the house and the town for 
ever, he gave instructions to a friend and 
neighbour to sell his furniture for anything 
that it would fetch, and apply the proceeds 
to employing the police to trace her. The 
directions were honestly followed, and the 
money was all spent; but the enquiries led 
to nothing. The pick-lock on the bedroom 
_— remained the one last useless trace of 

er. 


At this point of the narrative the landlord 
paused, and looked towards the stable-door. 

“So far,” he said, “I tell you what was 
told to me. The little that remains to be 
added lies within my own experience. Be- 
tween two and three months after the events 


I have just been relating, Isaac Scatchard 
came to me, withered and old-looking before 
his time, just as you saw him to-day. He 
had his testimonials to character with him, 


and he asked for employment here. I gave 
him a trial, and liked him in spite of his queer 
habits. He is as sober, honest, and willing a 
man as there isin England. As for his rest- 
lessness at night, and his sleeping away his 
leisure time in the day, who can wonder at 
it after hearing his story? Besides, he never 
objects to being roused up, when he’s wanted, 
so there’s not much inconvenience to com- 
plain of, after all.” 

“TI suppose he is afraid of waking out of 
that dreadful dream in the dark?” said I. 

“No,” returned the landlord. “The dream 
comes back to him so often, that he has got 
to bear with it by this time resignedly 
enough. It’s his wife keeps him waking at 
night, as he has often told me.” 

“What! Has she never been heard of 
yet?” 

“Never. Isaac himself has the one per- 
petual thought about her, that she is alive 
and looking for him. I believe he wouldn’t 
let himself drop off to sleep towards two 
in the morning for a king’s ransom. Two 
in the morning, he says, is the time when 
she will fiud him, one of these days. Two in 
the morning is the time all the year round, 
when he likes to be most certain that he has 
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got that clasp-knife safe about him. He 
oes not mind being alone, as long as he is 
awake, except on the night before his birth- 
day, when he firmly believes himself to be 
in peril of his life. The birthday has only 
come round once since he has been here ; 
and then he sat up, aiong with the night- 
porter. ‘ She’s looking for me, he always 
says, when I speak to him on the one theme 
of his life ; ‘ she’s looking for me.’ He may 
be right. She may be looking for him. Who 
can tell?” 

“Who can tell!” said I. 


THE BOOTS. 


Wuere had he been in his time ? he re- 
pat when I asked him the question. Lord, 
e had been everywhere! And what had he 
been? Bless you, he had been everything 
you could mention a’most. 

Seen a good deal? Why, of course he had. 
I should say so, he could assure me, if I only 
knew about a twentieth part of what had 
come in his way. Why, it would be easier 
for him, he expected, to tell what he hadn’t 
seen, than what he had. Ah! A deal, it 
would. 

What was the curiousest thing he had 
seen? Well! He didn’t know. He couldn’t 
momently name what was the curiousest thin, 
he had seen—unless it was a dewe—enl 
he see him once, ata Fair. But, supposing a 
young gentleman not eight year old, was to 
run away with a fine young woman of seven, 
might I think ¢hat a queer start ? Certainly ? 
Then, that was a start as he himself had had 
his blessed eyes on—and he had cleaned 
the shoes they run away in—and they was 
so little that he couldn’t get his hand 
into ’em. 

Master Harry Walmers’s father, you see, 
he lived at the Elmses,down away by Shooter’s 
Hill there, six or seven mile from Lunnon, 
He was a gentleman of spirit, and good look- 
ing, and held his head up when he walked, and 
had what you may call Fire about him. He 
wrote poetry, and he rode, and he ran, and he 
cricketed, and he danced, and he acted, and 
he done it all equally beautiful. He was 
uncommon proud of Master Harry as was 
his only child; but he didn’t spoil him, 
neither. He was a gentleman that had a 
will of his own and a eye of his own, and 
that would be minded. Consequently, though 
he made quite a companion of the fine bright 
boy, and was delighted to see him so fond of 
reading his fairy bc oks, and was never tired 
of hearing him say my name is Norval, or 
hearing him sing his songs about Young May 
Moons is beaming love,and When he as adores 
thee has left but the name, and that: still he 
kept the command over the child, and the 
child was a child, and it’s to be wished more 
of ’em was! 

How did Boots happen to know all this ? 
Why, through being under-gardener. Of 
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course he couldn’t be under-gardener, and | 


be always about, in the summer-time, near 
the windows on the lawn, a mowing, und 
sweeping, and weeding, and pruning, and this 
and that, without getting acquainted with 
the ways of the family—Even supposing 


Master Harry hadn’t come to him one morn- | 


ing early, and said, “Cobbs, how should you 
spell Norah, if you was asked?” and then 
begun cutting it in print, all over the fence. 
He couldn’t say he had taken particular 
notice of children before that ; but, really it 
was pretty to see them two mites a going 
about the place together, deep in love. And 
the courage of the boy! Bless your soul, he’d 
have throwed off his little hat, and tucked 
up his little sleeves, and gone in at a Lion, he 


would, if they had happened to meet one and | 


she had been frightened of him. One day he 


stops, along with her, where Boots was hoeing | 
weeds in the! gravel, and says—speaking up, | 


“Cobbs,” he says, “I like you.” “Do you, 
sir? I’m proud to hear it.” “Yes, I do, 
Cobbs. Why do I like you, do you think, 
Cobbs?” “ Don’t know, Master Harry, I am 
sure.” “Because Norah likes you, Cobbs.” 
“Indeed, sir? That’s very gratifying.” 
“Gratifying, Cobbs ? It’s better than millions of 


the brightest diamonds, to be liked by Norah.” | 


“Certainly, sir.” “ You’re going away, ain’t 
ou, Cobbs?” “Yes sir.” 
ike another situation, Cobbs?” “ Well, sir, 
I shouldn’t object, if it was a good ‘un.” 
“Then, Cobbs,” says he, “you shall be our 
Head Gardener when we are married.” And 
he tucks her, in her little sky blue mantle, 
under his arm, and walks away. 

Boots could assure me that it was better 
than a picter, and equal to a play, to see 
them babies with their long bright curlin 
hair, their sparkling eyes, and their beautifu 
light tread, a rambling about the garden, 
—- in love. Boots was of opinion that the 
birds believed they was birds, and kept up 
with ’em, singing to please ’em. Sometimes, 
they would creep under the Tulip-tree, and 
would sit there with their arms round one 
another's necks, and their soft cheeks touch- 


ing, a reading about the Prince, and the | 


Dragon, and the good and bad enchanters, 
and the king’s fair daughter. Sometimes, he 
would hear them planning about having a 
house in a forest, keeping bees and a cow, 
and living entirely on milk and honey. Once, 
he came upon them by the pond, and heard 
Master Harry say, “ Adorable Norah, kiss 
me, and say you love me to distraction, or 
I'll jump in head-foremost.” 


she hadn’t complied. On the whole, Boots 
said it had a tendency to make him feel as 
if he was in love himself—only he didn’t 
exactly know who with. 


“Cobbs,” said Master Harry, one evening, | 


when Cobbs was watering the flowers ; “I 
am going on a visit, this present Midsummer, 
to my grandmamma’s at York.” 


“Would you! 


And Boots | 
made no question he would have done it, if 


“ Are you indeed, sir? I hope you'll have 
a pleasant time. I am going into Yorkshire 
myself, when I leave here.” 

“Are you going to your grandmamma’s, 
Cobbs ?” 

“No, sir. I haven’t got such a thing.” 

“ Not as a grandmamma, Cobbs ?” 

“No, sir.” 

The boy looked on at the watering of the 
flowers, for a little while, and ther said, “I 
shall be very glad indeed to go, Cobbs— 
Norah’s going.” 

“ You'll be all right then, sir,” says Cobbs, 
“with your beautiful sweetheart by your 
side.” 

“Cobbs,” returned the boy, flushing. “I 
never letanybody joke about it, when I can 
prevent them.” 
| “It wasn’t a joke, sir,” says Cobbs with 
humility, “— wasn’t so meant.” 

“JT am glad of that, Cobbs, because I like 
| you, you know, and you're going to live with 
| us,—Cobbs ! ” 

“ Sir.” 

“What do you think my grandmamma 
gives me, when I go down there ?” 

“T couldn’t so much asmake a guess, sir.” 

“A Bank of England five-pound note, 
Cobbs.” 

“ Whew !” says Cobbs, “that’s a spanking 
sum of money, Master Harry.” 

“ A person could.do a good deal with such 
‘a sum of money as that. Couldn’t a person, 
Cobbs ?” 

“T believe you, sir!” 

“ Cobbs,” said the boy, “T’ll tell you asecret. 
At Norah’s house, they have been joking her 
about me, and pretending to laugh at our 
being engaged. Pretending to make game 
of it, Cobbs!” 

“Such, sir,” says Cobbs, “is the depravity 
of human natur.” 
| The boy, looking exactly like his father, 
stood for a few minutes with his glowing face 





“ Good-night, Cobbs. I’m going in.” 

If I was to ask Boots how it happened 
that he was a going to leave that place just 
at that present time, well, he couldn’t rightly 
|answer me. He did suppose he might have 
stayed there till now, if he had been anyways 
inclined. But, you see, he was younger then 
and he wanted change. That’s what he 
wanted—change. Mr. Walmers, he said, 
to him when he give him notice of his in- 
)tentions to leave, “ Cobbs,” he says, “have 
you anythink to complain of? I make the 
inquiry, because if I find that any of my 
people really has anythink to complain of, I 
wish to make it right if I can.” “ No, sir,” 
says Cobbs; “thanking you, sir, I find myself 
as well sitiwated here as I could hope to be 
'anywheres, The truth is, sir, that [m a 
going to seek my fortun.” “QO, indeed, 
Cobbs ?” he says; “I hope you may find it.” 
And Boots could assure me—which he did, 
touching his hair with his boot-jack, as a 





towards the sunset, and then departed with . 
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salute in the way of his present calling—that 
he hadn’t found it yet. 

Well, sir! Boots left the Elmses when his 
time was up, and Master Harry he went| 
down to the old lady’s at York, which old | 
lady would have given that child the teeth out 
of her head (if she had had any), she was so | 
wrapt up in him. What does that Infant do | 
—for Infant you may call him and be within 
the mark—but cut away from that old lady’s 
with his Norah, on a expedition to go to 
Gretna Green and be married ! 

Sir, Boots was at this identical Holly-Tree | 
Inn (having left it several times since to | 
better himself, but always come back through | 
one thing or another), when, one summer 
afternoon, the coach drives up, and out of 
the coach gets them two children. The| 
Guard says to our Governor, “I don’t quite 
make out these little passengers, but the 
young gentleman’s words was, that they was | 
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to be brought here.” The young gentleman 
gets out; hands his lady out; gives the, 
Guard something for himself; says to our 
Governor, “We're to stop here to-night, 
lease. Sitting-room and two bed-rooms will | 
e required. Chops and cherry-pudding for 
two!” and tucks her, in her little sky-blue 
mantle, under his arm, and walks into the, 
house much bolder than Brass, 
Boots leaves me to judge what the 
amazement of that establishment was, when | 
those two tiny creatures all alone by them- | 


selves was marched into the Angel ;—much | 
more so, when he, who had seen them with- | 


out their seeing him, give the Governor his 
views of the expedition they was upon. 
“ Cobbs,” says the Governor, “ if this is so, I | 
must set off myself to York and quiet their | 
friends’ minds. In which case you must | 
keep your eye upon ’em, and humour ’em, | 
till I come back. But, before I take these | 
measures, Cobbs, I should wish you to} 
find from themselves whether your opinions 
is correct.” “Sir to you,” says Cobbs, | 
“that shall be done directly.” 

So, Boots goes upstairs to the Angel, and 
there he finds Master Harry on a e-normous 
sofa—immense at. any time, but looking like 
the Great Bed of Ware, compared with him 
—a drying the eyes of Miss Norah with) 
his pocket-hankecher. Their little legs was 
entirely off the ground, of course, and it 
really is not possible for Boots to express 
to me how smal] them children looked. 

“It’s Cobbs! It’s Cobbs!” cries Master | 
Harry, and comes running to him and catch- | 
ing hold of his hand. Miss Norah comes 
running to him on t’other side and catching 
hold of his t’other hand, and they both jump 
for joy. 

“T see you a getting out, sir,” says Cobbs. 
“T thought it was you. I thought [ couldn't 
be mistaken in your height and figure. 
What's the object of your journey, sir — 
Matrimonial ? 


“We are going to be married, Cobbs, at 
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Gretna Green,” returned the boy. “We 
have run away on purpose. Norah has been 
in rather low spirits, Cobbs ; but she’ll be 
happy, now we have found you to be our 
friend.” 

“Thank you, sir, and thank yow, miss,” 
says Cobbs, “for your good opinion. Did 
you bring any luggage with you, sir?” 

If I will believe Boots when he gives me 
his word and honour upon it, the lady had 
got a parasol, a smelling-bottle, around and a 
half of cold buttered toast, eight peppermint 
drops, and a hair-brush—seemingly, a doll’s. 
The gentleman had got about half-a-dozen 
yards of string, a knife, three or four sheets 
of writing-paper folded up surprising small, 
a orange, and_a Chaney mug with his name 
upon it, 

“What may be the exact natur of your 
plans, sir ?” says Cobbs. 

“To go on,” replied the boy—which the 
courage of that boy was something wonder- 
ful !—“ in the morning, and be married to- 
morrow.” 

“ Just so, sir,’ says Cobbs. “ Would it 
meet your views, sir, if I was to accompany 

ou 2” 

. When Cobbs said this, they both jumped 
for joy again, and cried out, “O yes, yes, 
Cobbs! Yes!” 

“Well, sir,” says Cobbs. “If you will 
excuse my having the freedom to give an 
opinion, what I should recommend would be 
this. I’m acquainted with a pony, sir, which, 
put in a pheayton that I could borrow, 
would take you and Mrs. Harry Wal- 
mers Junior (myself driving, if you approved), 
to the end of your journey in a very short 
space of time. I am not altogether sure, sir, 
that this pony will be at liberty to-morrow, 
but even if you had to wait over to-morrow 
for him, it might be worth your while. As 
to the small account here, sir, in case you 
was to find yourself running at all short, 
that don’t signify ; because I’m a part pro- 
prietor of this inn, and it could stand over.” 

Boots assures me that when they clapped 
their hands, and jumped for joy again, and 
called him “Good Cobbs!” and “Dear 
Cobbs!” and bent across him to kiss one 
another in the delight of their confiding 
hearts, he felt himself the meanest rascal for 
deceiving ’em, that ever was born. 

“Is there anything you want just at 
present, sir ?”’ says Cobbs, mortally ashamed 
of himself. 

“We should like some cakes after dinner,” 
answered Master Harry, folding his arms, 
putting out one leg, and looking straight at 
him, “and two apples—and jam. With dinner 
we should like to have toast-and-water. But, 
Norah has always been accustomed to half a 


‘glass of currant wine at dessert. And so 


have I.” 


“Tt shall be ordered at the bar, sir,” says 
Cobbs ; and away he went. 
Boots has the feeling as fresh upon him at 
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this minute of speaking, as he had then, that 
he would far rather have had it out in half-a- 
dozen rounds with the Governor, than have 
combined with him ; and that he wished with 
all his heart there was any impossible place 
where those two babies could make an im- 
possible marriage, and live impossibly happy 
ever afterwards, However, as it couldn’t be, 
he went into the Governor's plans, and the 
Governor set off for York in half-an-hour. 

The way in which the women of that house 
—without exception—every one of ’em— 
married and single—took to that boy when 
they heard the story, Boots considers sur- 
prising. It was as much as he could do 
to keep ’em from dashing into the room and 
kissing him. They climbed up all sorts of 
places, at the risk of their lives, to look at him 
through a pane of glass. They was seven 
deep at the key-hole. They was out of their 
minds about him and his bold spirit. 

In the evening, Boots went into the room, 
to see how the runaway couple was getting 
on. The gentleman was on the window-seat, 
supporting the lady in his arms. She had 
tears upon her face, and was lying, very tired 
and half asleep, with her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“Mrs. Harry Walmers Junior, fatigued, 
sir?” says Cobbs, 

“Yes, she is tired, Cobbs; but, she is not 
used to be away from home, and she has been 
in low spirits again. Cobbs, do you think 
you could bring a biffin, please?” 

“I ask your pardon, sir,” says Cobbs. 
“ What was it you? A 

“T think a Norfolk biffin would rouse her, 
Cobbs. She is very fond of them.” 

Boots withdrew in search of the required 
restorative, and, when he brought it in, the 
gentleman handed it to the lady, and fed her 
with a spoon, and took a little himself. The 
lady being heavy with sleep, and rather cross, 
“What should you think, sir,” says Cobbs, 
“of a chamber candlestick ?” The gentleman 
approved ; the chambermaid went first, up 
the great staircase ; the lady, in her sky-blue 
mantle, followed, gallantly escorted by the 
gentleman ; the gentleman embraced her at 
her door, and retired to his own apartment, 
where Boots softly locked him up. 

Boots couldn’t but feel with increased 
acuteness what a base deceiver he was, when 
they consulted him at breakfast (they had 
ordered sweet milk-and-water, and toast and 
currant jelly, overnight), about the pony. It 
really was as much as he could do, he don’t 
mind confessing to me, to look them two 
young things in the face, and think what 
a wicked old father of lies he had grown 
up to be. Howsomever, he went on a 
lying like a Trojan, about the pony. He told 
em that it did so unfort’nately happen that 
the pony was half clipped, you see, and that 
he couldn’t be taken out in that state, for fear 
it should strike to his inside. But, that he’d 
be finished clipping in the course of the day, 
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and that to morrow morning at eight o’clock 
the pheayton would be ready. Boots’s view 
of the while ease, looking back upon it in 
my room, is, that Mrs. Harry Walmers 
Junior was beginning to givein. She hadn’t 
|had her hair curled when she went to bed, 
and she didn’t seem quite up to brushing it 
herself, and it’s getting in her eyes put her 
out. But, nothing put out Master Harry. 
He sat behind his breakfast-cup, a tearing 
away at the jelly, as if he had been his own 
father. 

After breakfast, Boots is inclined to con- 
sider that they drawed soldiers—at least, he 
| knows that many such was found in the fire- 
| place, all on horseback. In the course of the 
morning, Master Harry rang the bell—it was 
surprising how that there boy did carry 
on—and said in a sprightly way, “ Cobbs, is 
there any good walks in this neighbourhood ?” 

“Yes, sir,” says Cobbs. “There's Love 
Lane.” 
| “Get out with you, Cobbs! ”—-that was 

that there boy’s expression—* you're joking.” 
| “Begging your pardon, sir,” says Cobbs, 
‘es there really is Love Lane. And a pleasant 
walk it is, and proud shall I be to show it to 
| yourself and Mrs, Harry Walmers Junior.” 
“Norah, dear,” said Master Harry, “ this 
is curious. We really ought to see Love 
Lane. Put on your bonnet, my sweetest 
darling, and we will go there with Cobbs.” 
| Boots leaves me to judge what a Beast he 
felt himself to be, when that young pair told 
him, as they all three jogged along together, 
that they had made up their minds to give 
him two thousand guineas a year as head 
gardener, on accounts of his being so true a 
friend to’em. Boots could have wished at 
the moment that the earth would have opened 
and swallerd him up; he felt so mean, with 
their beaming eyes a-looking at him, and be- 
lieving him. Well, sir, he turned the con- 
versation as well as he could, and he took 
’em down Love Lane to the water-meadows, 
and there Master Harry yould have drownded 
himself in half a moment more, a-getting out 
a water-lily for her—but nothing daunted 
that boy. Well, sir, they was tired out, All 
being so new and strange to ’em, they was 
tired as tired could be. And they laid down on 
}a@ bank of daisies, like the children in the 
wood, leastways meadows, and fell asleep. 
Boots don’t know—perhaps I do—but 
never mind, it don’t signify either way—why 
it made a man fit to make a fool of himself, 
to see them two pretty babies a lying there 
in the clear still sunny day, not dreaming 
half so hard when they was asleep, as they 
done when they was awake. But, Lord! when 
you come to think of yourself, you know, and 
what a game you have been up to ever since 
you was in your own cradle, and what a poor 
sort of a chap you are, and how it’s always 
either’ Yesterday with you, or else To-mor- 
row, and never ‘l'o-day, that’s where it is ! 
Well, sir, they woke up at last, and then 
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namely, that Mrs, Harry Walmerses Junior's 
temper was on the move. When Master 
Harry took her round the waist, she said he 
“teased her so ;” and when he says, “ Norah, 
my young May Moon, your Harry tease you ?” 
she tells him, “Yes; and I want to go home!” 

A biled fowl, and baked bread-and-butter 

udding, brought Mrs. Walmers up a little ; 
but Boots could have wished, he must 
privately own to me, to have seen her more 
sensible of the woice of love, and less 
abandoning of herself to currants. However, 
Master Harry he kept up, and his noble 
heart was as fond as ever. Mrs, Walmers 
turned very sleepy about dusk, and began to 
ery. Therefore, Mrs. Walmers went off to 
bed as per yesterday ; and Master Harry 
ditto repeated. 

About eleven or twelve at night, comes 
back the Governor in a chaise, along with Mr. 
Waimers and a elderly lady. Mr. Walmers 
looks amused and very serious, both at once, 
and says to our missis, “We are much 
indebted to you, ma’am, for your kind care of 
our iittle children, which we can never sufli- 
ciently acknowledge. Pray ma’am, where is 
my boy?” Our missis says, “Cobbs has 
the dear child in charge, sir. Cobbs, show 


Forty !” Then, he says to Cobbs, “ Ah Cobbs! | 
I understood you | 


I am glad to see you. 
was here!” And Cobbs says, “ Yes, sir. 
Your most obedient, sir.” 

I may be surprised to hear Boots say it, 
perhaps ; but, Boots assures me that his heart 
beat like a hammer, going up stairs. 
your pardon, sir,” says he, while unlocking 
the door ; “I hope you are not angry with 
Master Harry. For, Master Harry is a fine 


boy, sir, and will do you credit and honour.” | 
And Boots signifies to me, that if the fine | 


boy’s father had contradicted him in the 


. ° ° . | 
daring state of mind in which he then was, 


he thinks he should have “fetched him a 
crack,” and taken the consequences. 


But, Mr. Walmers gnly says, “ No, Cobbs. | 


No, my good fellow. Thank you!” And, 
the door being opened, goes in. 

Boots goes in too, holding the light, and 
he sees Mr. Walmers go up to the bedside, 
a gently down, and kiss the little sleeping 
ace. 


do say he ran away with Mrs. Walmers) ; 
and then he gently shakes the little 
shoulder. 

“ Harry, my dear boy! Harry! ” 

Master Harry starts up and looks at him. 
Looks at Cobbs too. Such is the honour of 
that mite, that he looks at Cobbs, to see 
whether he has brought him into trouble. 

“Tam not angry, my child. I only want 
you to dress yourself and come home.” 

“Yes, Pa.” 

Master Harry dresses himself quickly. 
His breast begins to swell when he has 
nearly finished, and it swells more and more 
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one thing was getting pretty clear to Boots: las he stands at last, a-looking at his father ; 


“T beg | 


Then, he stands looking at it for| 
a minute, looking wonderfully like it (they 
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his father standing a-looking at him, the 
quiet image of him. 

“Please may [”—the spirit of that little 
creatur, and the way he kept his rising 
tears down !—“ Please dear Pa—may I—kiss 
Norah, before I go?” 

“You may, my child.” 

. So, he takes Master Harry in his hand,and 
Boots leads the way with the candle, and 
they come to that other bedroom : where the 
elderly lady is seated by the bed, and poor 
little Mrs. Harry Walmers Junior is fast 
asleep. There, the father lifts the child up 
to the pillow, and he lays his little face down 
for an instant by the little warm face of 
poor unconscious little Mrs, Harry Walmers 
Junior, and gently draws it to him—a sight 
so touching to the chambermaids who are 
peeping through the door, that one of them 
| calls out “It’s a shame to part ’em!” But 
this chambermaid was always, as Boots in- 
forms me, a soft-hearted one. Not that 
there was any harm in that girl. Far from it. 

Finally, Boots says, that’s all about it. 
Mr. Walmers drove away in the chaise, 
having hold of Master Harry’s hand, The 
elderly lady and Mrs, Harry Walmers 
Junior that was never to be, (she married 
a Captain, long afterwards, and died in 
India), went off next day. In conclusion, 
Boois puts it to me whether I hold with him 
in two opinions ; firstly, that there are not 
many couples on their way to be married, 
who are half as innocent of guile as those 
twochildren ; secondly, that it would be a jolly 
| good thing for a great many couples on their 
| way to be married, if they could only be 
| stopped in time and brought back separately. 


THE LANDLORD. 


Urntan TarrenHALL is my elder brother 


by tifteen years. I am Sam Tattenhall. 

My brother Uriah rang at his gate at his 
snug retreat of Trumpington Cottage, Peck- 
ham, near London, exactly at a quarter to six— 
his regular hour—when the omnibus from the 
city set him down at the end of the lane. 
It was December, but the weather was fine 
and frosty, and as it was within a few days 
of Christmas, his children—four in number— 
two boys, just come home from school, and 
two girls who came home from school every 
day—were all on the alert to receive him, 
| with a world of schemes for the delectation 
lof the coming holiday-time. 

My brother Uriah was an especial family- 
man. He made himself the companion 
and play-fellow of his children on all 
oceasions that his devotion to his busi- 
jness in the city would admit of His 
| hearty, cheery voice was heard as he entered 
|the hall, and while he was busy pulling-off 
|his over-coat, and hanging up his hat : 





* Well, my boys, well George, well Miss 


Lucy, there. What are you all about? 
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How’s the world used you since this morning ? | nice book—begin, and read it aloud: it will 


Where’s mamma? The kettle boiling, eh ?” 
The running fire of hilarity that always ani- 
mated him seemed to throw sunshine and a 
new life into the house, when he came in. 
The children this evening rushed out into the 
hall, and crowded round him with such a 
number of “I say, pa’s,” and “ Do you know, 

a?” and “Don’t tell him now, Mary,—let 

im guess. Oh! you'll never guess, pa!” 
that he could only hurry them ail into the 
sitting-room before him like a little flock of 
sheep, saying, “ Well, well, you rogues,—well, 
well,—let us have some tea, and then all 
about it.” 

The fire blazed bonnily, as it was wont, in 
the bright grate, and that and the candles 
made the room, with light and warmth, the 
very paradise of comfort. Mrs. Tattenhall, 
a handsome woman of five and thirty or so— 


she might be more, but she did not look it—| 


was just in the act of pouring the water from 


a very bright little kettle into the equally | 


bright silver tea-pot, and with a sunny, rosy, 


youthful, and yet matronly face, turned | 


sinilingly at his entrance, and said, “ Well 
my dear, is it not a very cold night ?” 

“Not in this room, certainly, my dear,” 
said my brother Uriah, “and with such 
a snuggery before one, who cares for cold 
outside.” 

Mrs. Tattenhall gave him a brighter smile 
still,and the neat Harriet coming in with 
the toast, the whole family group was speedily 


seated round the tea-table, and the whole! 


flood of anticipated pleasures and plans of 
the younger population let loose, and 
cordially anel into, and widened and im- 
proved by my brother Uriah. He promised 
them an early night at the very best pan- 
tomime, and they were to read all about all the 
pantomimes in the newspapers, and find out 
which was the best. He meant to take 
them to see all sorts of sights, and right 


off-hand on Christmas Eve he was going| 


to set up a Christmas-tree, and have 
Christkindchen, and all sorts of gifts under 
it for everybody. He had got it all ready 
done by a German who came often to his 
warehouse, and it was somewhere, not far off 
just now. 

“Thank you, papa,—thank you a thousand 
times. Oh! what heaps of fun !” exclaimed 
the children, altogether. 

“ Why, really, my dear,” said Mrs. Tatten- 
hall, delighted as the children, “what has 
come to you? You quite out-do yourself, 
good as you always are. You are quite mag- 
nificent in your projects.” 

“To be sure,” said Uriah, taking hold of 
the hands of little Lucy, and dancing round 
the room withher. “Tobe sure; we may 
just as well be merry as sad; it will be all the 
same a hundred years hence.” 

Presently the tea-table was cleared, and, as 
they drewround the fire, my brother Uriah pul- 
led out a book, and said, “ George, there's a 








jinclined to be sprightly: 


be a very pleasant book for these winter even- 
ings before all the dissipation begins, It is 
Pringle’s Adventures in South Africa, and is 
almost as good as Robinson Crusoe. I knew 
Pringle well ; a lame, little man, that you 
never would dream could sit on a horse, 
much less ride after lions and elephants in 
that style.” 

“Lions and elephants!” all were silent, 
and George read on. He read till eight 
o’clock, their bed-time, and the whole group 
me ca ee and children—were equally de- 
lighted with it. As they closed the book 
— Now,” said the father, “ would it not be 
grand fun to live out there, and ride after 
the lions and elephants?” 

“Ah! grand fun!” said the boys, but the 
mother and the girls shuddered at the lions. 
“Well, you could stay in the house, you know,” 
said Bob. 

“Right, my fine fellow,’ said the father, 
clapping him on the shoulder. “So now 
off to bed, and dream all about it.” 

When the children were gone, my brother 
Uriah stretched out his feet on the fender 
and fell into a silence. When my brother’s 
silence had lasted some time his wife said, 
“ Are you sleepy, my dear?” 

“No; never was more wakeful,” said 
Uriah ; “really, my dear, I never was less 
but it won't 
do to dash the spirits of the children. Let 
them enjoy the Christmas as much as they 
can, they will never be young but once.” 

“ What is amiss?” asked Mrs. Tattenhall, 
with a quick apprehensive look. “Is there 
something amiss? Good gracious! you 
frighten me.” 

“Why no, there is nothing exactly amiss ; 
there is nothing new ; but the fact is, I have 
just taken stock, and to-day finished casting 
all up, and struck the balance.” 

“ And is it bad? Is it less than you ex- 
pected?” asked Mrs. Tattenhall, fixing her 
eyes seriously on her husband’s face. 

“Bad? No, not bad, nor good. I'll tell 
you what it is. You've heard of a toad ina 
mud wall. Well, that’s me. Twenty years 
ago, I went into business with exactly three 
thousand pounds, and here I have been 
trading, and fagging, and caring, and getting, 
and losing, business extending, and profits 
getting less and less, making large sales, and 
men breaking directly after, and so the 
upshot is,—twenty years trade, and the ba- 
lance the same to a pound as that I began 
with. Three thousand I started with, and 
three thousand is precisely my capital at this 
moment.” 

“Ts that all?” said Mrs, Tattenhall, won- 
derfully relieved. “Be thankful, my dear 
Uriah, that you have three thousand pounds, 
You have your health wonderfully, we have 
all our health; we have children, as good 
and ‘promising children as anybody is blest 
with, and a happy home, and live as well and 
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comfortably as any one need to do, or as I| was bound up heart and soul with her own 
wish, Iam sure. What do we want more ?”/ country ; she had her many friends and rela- 

“What do we want more?” said Uriah, | tions, with whom she lived on the most cor- 
drawing up his legs suddenly, and clapping | dial terms ; all her tastes, feelings, and ideas 
his hands in a positive sort of a way on his| were English and metropolitan. At the very 
knees. “Why, I for one, want a great deal | idea of quitting England, and for so new, and 
more. We've children, you say, and a home, | so distant a country, she was seized with an 
and all that. Heaven be thanked, so we have ! | indescribable consternation. 
but I want our children to have a home after| “My dear Maria!” said her husband ; 
us. Three thousand pounds divided amongst | “mind, I don’t ask you to go at first. You 
four, leaves about seven hundred and fifty | and the children can remain here till I have 
each. Is it worth while to fag a whole life,| been and seen what the place and prospects 
and leave them that and a like prospect ?)are like. My brother Sam will look after 
No,” continued Uriah, in a considering man- | business—he will soon be at home in it—and if 
ner, and shaking his head. “No, I want/|all is pleasant, why, you will come then, if 
something more ; more for myself; more for | not I won’t ask you. I'll work out a good 
them ; more room, more scope, a wider hori-| round sum myself if possible, or open up 
zon, and a more proportionate result of a | some connection that will mend matters here. 
whole human existence. And do you know} What can I say more?” 
Maria what I have come to as the best con-| “Nothing, dear Uriah, nothing. But those 
clusion? To go out to Australia.” poor children 

“To go out to Australia!” said Mrs.| “Those poor children!” said Uriah. “Why 
Tattenhall, in astonishment. “My dear; my dear Maria, if you were to ask them 
Uriah, you are joking. You mean no such! whether they would like a voyage to Aus- 
thing.” | tralia, to go and see those evergreen woods, 

“But that is just what Ido mean,” said|and gallop about all amongst gay parrots, 
Uriah, taking his wife’s hand affectionately ;|and great kangaroos, they would jump off 
“T have thought of it long, and the toad-in-| their seats with joy. ‘The spirits of the 
the-wall balance has determined me, And now | young are ever on the wing for adventure 
what I ask of you is to look at it calmly and | and new countries. It is the prompting of 
earnestly. You know the Smiths, the Browns, | that Great Power which has constructed all 
and the Robinsons have gone out. They | this marvellous universe, and bade mankind 
report the climate delicious, and that wonders | multiply and replenish the earth, Don’t 


are doing. A new country, if it be a good| trouble yourself about them. You saw how 
country, is the place to grow and thrive in, | they devoured the adventures at the Cape, 


without doubt. Look at the trees in a wood, | and you'll see how they will kindle up ina 


; : > 
wonderful enthusiasm at the promise of a 


They grow up and look very fine in the mass. 
The wood, you say, is a very fine wood ; but 
when you have looked at the individual trees, 
they are crowded and spindled up. They 
cannot put out a single bough beyond a 
certain distance; if they attempt it, their 
presuming twigs are poked back again by 
sturdy neighbours all round, that are all 
struggling for light and space like them. 
Look then at the tree on the open plain,— 
how it spreads and hangs in grand ampli- 
tude its unobstructed boughs and foliage: a 
lordly object. Just so, this London. It isa 
vast, a glorious, a most imposing London, 
but thousands of its individuals in it are 
pressed and circumscribed to a few square 
yards and no more. Give me the open plain, 
—the new country, and then see if I do not 
put out a better head, and our children 
too.” 

Mrs. Tattenhall, now she felt that her 
husband was in earnest, sat motionless and 
confounded. The shock had come too sud- 
denly upon her. Her husband, it is true, 
had often told her that things did not move 
as he wished; that they seemed fixed, and 
stereotyped, and stagnant; but then, when 
are merchants satisfied? She never had en- 
tertained an idea but that they should go on 
to the end of the chapter as they had been 
going on ever since she was married. She 


voyage to Australia. What are pantomimes 
to that ?” 

“Poor things said Mrs. Tattenhall. 
* They know nothing about the reality ; all is 
fairyland and poetry to them.” 

“The reality! the reality, Maria, will be 
all fairyland and poetry to them.” 

Mrs. Tattenhall shook her head, and 
retired that night—not to sleep, but with a 
very sad heart to ruminate over this unex- 
| pected revelation. My brother’s words were 
realised at the first mention of the pro- 
ject to the children. After the first shock of 
surprise and doubt whether it were really 
meant, they became unboundedly delighted. 
The end of it was, that by the middle of Febru- 
ary, my brother Uriah, having had a handsome 
offer for his business and stock, had wound 
up all his affairs ; and Mrs. Tattenhall having 
concluded, like a good wife and mother, to go 
with the whole family, they bade farewell to 
England, Mrs, Tattenhall with many tears, 
Uriah serious and thoughtful, the children 
full of delight and wonder at everything in 
the ship. 

They had a fine voyage, though with very 
few passengers, for the captain said there was 
a temporary damp on the Australian colo- 
nies. The order of the Government at home 
to raise the upset price of land to one 
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pound per acre, had checked emigration, and! “What, Robinson! is that you?” cried 
as there had been a good deal of speculation | Uriah. “Is this your climate? This your 
in Melbourne in town allotments, things just | paradise ?” 

now looked gloomy. This was in eighteen} “Climate — paradise — be hanged !” said 
hundred and forty-three. “But it can’t last| Robinson, “They’re well enough. If every- 
long,” said the Captain, “that silly order of thing else were as well there would be nought 
raising the price of the land is so palpably | to complain of. But tell me Uriah Tatten- 
absurd ; while America is selling land so hall, with that comfortable Trumpington 
much nearer at a quarter of the price, that it Cottage at Peckham, with that well-to-do 
must be repealed ; and then all will be right | warehouse in the Old Jewry, what could 
again.” possess you to come here ?” 

It was the middle of May when our party “ What should 1 come for, but to settle ?” 
arrived in Hobson’s Bay. It was very rainy, asked Uriah, somewhat chagrined at this 
gloomy weather—the very opposite to all | salutation. 
that the climate had been represented in the| “To settle! ha, ha!” burst out Robinson. 
accounts sent home—but then it was the!“ Well, as for that, you could not come to a 
commencement of winter, the November of| better place. It is a regular settler here. 
our season. Uriah got a boat, and sailed up| Everything and everybody are settled here 
the winding river to the town. The sail was | out and out. This is a settlement, and no 
through a flat tract of land densely over-| mistake ; but it is like a many other settle- 
grown with a mass of close, dark bushes, of | ments, the figures are all on the wrong side 
some ten feet high, somewhat resembling our ' the ledger.” 
sloe-tree, the tea-tree of that country. On| “Good gracious!” said Uriah. 
reaching the foot of the town, which stood| “Nay, it is neither good nor gracious,” 
on a range of low hills, Uriah and his com-| replied Robinson. “ Look round. What do 
panions stepped out into a most appalling) you see? Ruin, desertion, dirt and the— 
slough of black mud, through which they | devil!” 
waded till they reached the town, which was, “ Why, how is that?” asked Uriah. “I 
of no great extent, scattered over a consi-| thought you, and Jones, and Brown, and all 
derable space, however, for the number of} of you had made your fortunes.” 
houses, and with great intervals of woodland,| “So we had, or were just on the poing of 
and of places where the trees had been felled,| doing. We had purchased lots of land for 
and where the stumps, a yard high, remained | building, and had sold it out again at five 
in unsightly nakedness. | hundred per cent, when chop! down comes 

Uriah walked on through a scene which, little Lord John with his pound an acre, 
somehow in keeping with the weather, fell) and heigh, presto! everything goes topsy- 
heavily on his spirits. There was nothing | turvy. Our purchasers are either in the 
doing, or stirring ; houses in various degrees | bankruptcy court, or have vanished. By 
of progress stood as they were. There were! jingo! I could show you such lots, fine lots 
piles of timber, lime, shingles, posts, and for houses and gardens, for shops and ware- 
rails, empty wagons and carts, but no| houses ; ay, and shops and warehouses upon 
people employed about them. On every] them too, as would astonish you.” 
hand he saw lots marked out for fencing| “ Well, and what then?” asked Uriah. 
or building upon, but there they remained| “ What then! why man don’t you compre- 
all stationary. hend. Emigration is stopped, broken off as 

“Is it Sunday?” Uriah asked himself.| short as a pipe-shank, not a soul is coming 
No, it was Tuesday. Then why all this| out to buy and live in all these houses—not a 
stagnation ; this solitude? In a lane, or| soul except an odd—excuse me, Tattenhall, 
rather deep track of mud and ruts, since| I was going to say, except you and another 
known as Flinders’ Lane, but then without a| fool or two. But where do you hang out? 
name, and only just wide enough between the | Look! there is my house,” pointing to a 
trees for a cart to pass, Uriah wading and| wooden erection near. “I'll come and see 
plunging along, the rain meantime pouring,| you as soon as I know where you fix 
streaming, and drumming down on his um-| yourself.” 
brella, he came face to face with a large| “But mind one thing,” cried Uriah, seizing 
active man in a mackintosh cloak, and an| him by the arm ashe passed. “ For heaven’s 
oilskin hood over his head, Neither of| sake, don’t talk in this manner to my wife. 
them found it very convenient to step out of| It would kill her.” 
the middle mud track, because on each side} “Oh no, mum’s the word! There’s no use 
of it rose a perfect bank of sludge raised | frightening the women,” said Robinson. “No, 
by the wheels of drays, and stopping to have | confound it, I won’t croak any how. And, after 
a look at each other, the strange man sud-| all, bad as things are, why, they can’t remain 
denly put out a huge red hand warm and|so for ever. Nothing ever does, that’s one 
wet, and exclaimed : comfort. They’ll mend sometime.” 

“What! Tattenhall! You here! Inthe} “When?” said Uriah. 
name of all wonders what could bring you| “Well,” said Robinson, pausing a little, 
here at this moment ?” i“ not before you and I meet again, so I may 
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leave that answer to another opportunity ;” 
and with a nod and very knowing look he 
stalked on. 

“ Odd fellow !” said my brother Uriah. “ He 
is very jocose for a ruined mau. What is one to 
think?” and he waded on. After making a 
considerable circuit, and actually losing him- 
self in the wood somewhere about where the 
Reverend Mr. Morrison’s chapel now stands 


in Collins’ Street, he again came across! 


Robinson who stood at the door of a consi- 
derable erection of wattle-and-dab, that is, a 
building of boughs wattled on stakes, and 
dabbed over with mud; then not uncommon 
in Melbourne, and still common enough in 
the bush. It stood on the hill-side with a 
swift muddy torrent produced by the rains 
rushing down the vailey below it, towards 
the river, as it has often done since it bore 
the name of Swanston Street. 

“Here, Tattenhall! here is a pretty go!” 
shouted Robinson ; “a fellow has cut with 
bag and baggage to-night who owes me four 
thousand pounds, and has left me a lot more 
houses and land. That’s the way every day. 
But look, here is a house ready for you. You 
can’t have a better, and you can pay me any 
trifle you like, something is better than 
nothing.” 

He led Uriah in. The house was thoroughly 
and comfortably furnished ; though, of course, 
very simply, with beds and everything, Uriah 
in less than a week, was safely established 
there, and had time to ramble about with his 


boys, and learn more fully the condition of | 


the colony. It was melancholy beyond de- 
scription. Wild, reckless speculation brought 
to a sudden close by the cessation of immi- 
gration, had gone like a hurricane over the 
place, and had left nothing but ruin and 
paralysis behind it. No words that Robin- 


son had used, or that any man could use, | 
could overpaint the real condition of pros- | 
Two hundred and! 


tration and of misery. 
eighty insolvencies in a population of ten 
thousand, told the tale of awful reality. 
Uriah was overwhelmed with consternation 
at the step he had taken. O! how pleasant 
seemed that Trumpington Cottage, Peckham, 
and that comfortable warehouse in the Old 
Jewry, as he viewed them from the Antipodes 
in the midst of rain and ruin. 

What, however, was my brother Uriah’s 
astonishment to see Robinson stalk in the 
next day, his tall figure having to stoop at 
every dvor, and in his brusque, noisy way, go 
up to Mrs. Tattenhall, and shaking her hand 
as you would shake the handle of a pump, 
congratulate her on her arrival in the colony. 

“A lucky hit, madam, a most lucky, scien- 
tific hit! Ah! trust Tattenhall for knowing 
what he is about.” 

Mrs. Tattenhall stood with a singular ex- 
pression of wonder and bewilderment on her 
countenance, for the condition of the place, 
and the condolings of several female neigh- 


|had induced her to believe that they had 
made a fatal move of it. 

“Why, sir,” said she, “ what can you mean, 
|for as | hear, the place is utterly ruined, 
and certainly it looks like it?” 

“Ruined! to be sure it is, at least the 
people are, more’s the pity for me, and the 
like of me who have lost everything; but 
for Tattenhall who has everything to gain, 
and money to win it with, why it is the 
|golden opportunity, the very thing! If he 
| had watched at all the four corners of the 
world, and for a hundred years, he could 
not have dropped into such a chance. Ah! 
trust Tattenhall, make me believe he did not 
+ plan it.” Thrusting his knuckles into Uriah’s 
side, and laughing with a thunder-clap of 
a laugh that seemed to come from lungs of 
| leather. 

“Why, look here now,” he continued, 
drawing a chair and seating himself on its 
| front edge ; “‘look here now, if you had come 
|six months ago, you could have bought 
nothing except out of the fire. Town al- 
| lotments, land, houses, bread, meat, sugar, 
everything ten times the natural price: 
and, now! cheap, dog cheap! of no value 
lat all, you might have them for asking 
for; nay, I could go into a dozen deserted 
shops, and take any quantity for nothing. 
| And property! why three thousand pounds 
‘cash would almost buy all the place—all the 
colony.” 

“ What is the use,” acked Mrs. Tattenhall, 
“of buying a ruined colony ?” 

“A ruined colony !” said Robinson, edging 
himself still more forward in his chair, and 
seeming actually to sit upon nothing, his 
huge figure and large ruddy face appearing 
istill larger. “The colony, madam, is not 
|ruined; never was ruined, never can be 
ruined. The people are ruined, a good lot 
of them; but the colony is a good and a 
grand colony. God made the colony, and 
| let me tell you, madam,” looking very serious, 
| * Providence is no speculator, up to-day, down 
to-morrow. What he does he does, Well, the 
people have ruined themselves; but it is 
out of their power to ruin the colony; no, 
nor the town. The town and the colony 
are sound as a bell, never were sounder, 
never had more stuff in them; never had 
so much. There is the land still, not a yard 
of it is gone; no great fellow has put that 
on his back and gone off with it. The land 
is there, and the houses, and the merchan- 
dise, and the flocks, and herds, and horses: 
and—what concerns you—” 

He sate and looked at Mrs, Tattenhall, 
who stood there intently listening, and Uriah 
stood just behind her listening too, and all 
the children with their mouths open, gazing 
on the strange man. 

“Well, what—what concerns us?” said 
Mrs. Tattenhall. 

“To get a huge, almighty heap of some- 








bours who had dropped in in Uriah’s absence,!thing for nothing,” said the large man, 
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stretching out his arms in a circular shape, 
as if he would enclose a whole globe, and 
in a low, slow, deep tone, calculated to sink 
deep into the imaginations of the listeners. 

“If we did but know when things would | 
mend ;” said my brother Uriah, for the first | 
time venturing to put in a word. 

“When!” said Robinson starting up so} 
suddenly that his head struck against a beam 
in the low one-storeyed house. “Confound | 
these low places,” said he, turning fiery red, | 
and rubbing his crown, “ there will be better | 
anon. When? say ye? Hark ye! this| 
colony is—how old? Eight years! and in) 
eight years what a town ! what wealth ! what | 
buildings! what a power of sheep and cattle! | 
The place is knocked down, won't it get up| 
again? Ay, and quickly! Here are a pair) 
ot sturdy legs,” he said, turning to Bob, who} 
flushed up in surprise; “ but, Mrs, Tatten-| 
hall, you did not teach him to walk without | 
a few tumbles, eh ? But he got up again, and | 
how he stands now! what a sturdy young 
rogue it is! And what made him get up| 
again? Because he was young and strong, 
and the colony is young and strong, madam. 
Eight years old! What shall I give you for | 
a three thousand pounds purchase made 
now, three years hence? Just think of 
that,” said the tall man, “just turn that over | 
a time or two,” nodding solemnly to my 
brother, and then to my sister-in-law, and | 
then cautiously glancing at the menacing 
beam, and with a low duck diving out of 
the house. 

“ What a strange fellow!” said Uriah. 

“ But how true!” said Mrs. Tattenhall. 

“How true! What true?” asked Uriah, 
astonished, 

“Why,” said Mrs. Tattenhall, “what he| 
says. It is truth, Uriah; we must buy as 
much as we can.” 

“ But,” said Uriah, “ only the other day he | 
said the clean contrary. He said everybody 
was ruined.” 

“ And he says so still,” added Mrs. Tatten- | 
hall, enthusiastically, “ but not the colony. 
We must buy! We must buy, and wait. | 
One day we shall reap a grand harvest.” 

“Ah!” said Uriah ; “so you let yourself, 
my dear Maria, be thus easily persuaded, | 
because Robinson wants to sell, and thinks 
we have money ?” 

“Ts it not common sense, however? Is it! 
not the plainest sense ?” asked Mrs. Tatten- | 
hall, “Do you think this colony is never to 
recover ?” 

“ Never is a long while,” said Uriah. “ But} 
still—” 

“Well, we will think it over, and see how 
the town lies ; and where the chief points of 
it will be, probably, hereafter ; and if this 
Mr. Robinson has any land in such places, I 
would buy of him, because he has given us| 
the first idea of it.” 
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They thought and looked, and the end of it | 
was, that very soon they had bought up land 
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and houses, chiefly from Robinson, to the 


amount of two thousand pounds. Robinson 
fain would not have sold, but have mortgaged ; 


land that fact was the most convincing proof 


that he was sincere in his expectations of a 
revival, Time went on. Things were more 
and more hopeless. Uriah, who had nothing 
else to do, set on and cultivated a garden. 
He had plenty of garden ground, and his 
boys helped him, and enjoyed it vastly. As 
the summer went on, aud melons grew ripe, 
and there were plenty of green peas and 
vegetables, by the addition of meat, which 
was how only one penny a-pound, they could 
live almost for nothing; and Uriah thought 
they could wait and maintain themselves for 
years, if necessary. So, from time to time, 
one tale of urgent staring distress or another 
lured him on to take fresh bargains, till he saw 
himself almost penniless. Things still remained 
as dead as the very stones or the stumps 
around them. My brother Uriah began to feel 


| very melancholy ; and Mrs. Tattenhall, who 


had so strongly advised the wholesale pur- 
chase of property, looked very serious. Uriah 
often thought : “ Ah! she would do it ; but— 
Bless her! I will never say so, for she 
did it for the best.” But his boys and girls 
were growing apace, and made him think. 
“Bless me! In a few years they will be 
shooting up into men and women; and if 
this speculation should turn out all moon- 
shine !—if the place should never revive ! ” 
He sate one day on the stump of a tree on 
a high ground, looking over the bay. His 
mind was in the most gloomy, dejected con- 
dition. Everything looked dark and hope- 
less. No evidence of returning life around ; 
no spring in the commercial world ; and his 
good money gone; as he sate thus, his eyes 
fixed on the distance, his mind sunk in the 
lowering present, a man came up, and asked 
him to take his land off his hands: to take it, 
for Heaven’s sake, and save his starving family. 
“Man!” said Uriah, with a face and a 
voice so savage that it made the suppliant 
start even in his misery, “I have no 
money! I want no land! I have too 
much land. You shall have it all for as 


|much as will carry me back to England, and 


set me down a beggar there!” 


The man shook his head. “If I had a 
single crown I would not ask you; but my 
wile is down of the fever, and my children 
are dying of dysentery. What shall I do? 


}and my lots are the very best in the place.” 


“T tell you!” said my brother Uriah, with 

a fierce grow], and an angry flash of the eye, 
y, and how can I buy ?” 

He glanced at the man in fury ; but a face 
so full of patient suffering and of sickness— 
sickness of the heart, of the soul, and, as it 
were, of famine, met his gaze, that he stopped 
short, felt a pang of remorse for his anger, 
and, pointing to a number of bullocks grazing 
in the valley below, he said, in a softened 
tone, “Look there! The other day a man 
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told me such a tale of horror—a sick family, 
and a gaol staring him in the face, that I gave 
him my last money—my carefully hoarded 
money, and of what use are those cattle to 
me? None whatever: You may have them 
for your land, if you like. I have nothing 
else.” 

“T will have them,” said the man. “Ona 
distant station I know where I could sell 
them, if I could only leave my family. But | 
they have no flour, no tea, nothing but meat, | 
meat, meat.” 

“Leave them to me,” said Uriah, feeling 
the warm blood and the spirit of humanity 
beginning to circulate in his bosom at the 
sense of what was really suffering around 


’ 


him. “Leave them to me. I will care for 
them. Your wife and children shall have a 
doctor. I will find you some provisions for 


your journey, and if ever your land is worth | 
anything, you shall have it again. This 
state of things makes monsters of us. It 
turns our blood into gall, our hearts into 
stones. We must resist it or we are ruined, 
indeed !” 

“Nay,” said the man, “I won’t impose | 
upon you. Take that piece of land in the) 
valley there ; it will one day be valuable.” 

“That!” said Uriah, looking. “That! 
Why, that isaswamp! I will take that— 
TI shall not hurt you there!” And he laughed 
outright, the first time for two years. 

Years went on, and my brother Uriah lived 
on, but as it were in the valley of the shadow 
of death. It wasa melancholy and dispiriting 
time. The buoyancy of his soul was gone. 
That jovial, sunny, ebullient spirit with 
which he used to come home from the city, 
in England, had fied, as a thing that had 
never been. He maintained himself chiefly ; 
out of his garden. His children were spring- 
ing up into long, lanky lads and lasses. He 
educated them himself, as well as he could ;| 
and as for clothes! Not a navvy—not a beg- 
gar—in the streets of London, but could 
have stood a comparison with them, to their 
infinite disparagement. Ah! those good three 
thousand pounds! How will the balance 
stand in my brother Uriah’s books at the end 
of the next twenty years ? 

But anon there awoke a slight motion in} 
the atmosphere of life. It was a mere flutter | 
of the air, that died out again. Then again) 
it revived—it strengthened—it blew like a} 
breath of life over the whole landscape. | 
Uriah Jooked around him from the very place | 
where he had sat on the stump in despair. | 
it was bright and sunny. He heard a sound 
of an axe and a hammer. He looked, and 
saw a house, that had stood a mere skeleton, | 
once more in progress. There were people 

assing to and fro with a more active air. 
What is that? A cart of goods? A dray of 
building materials. There was life and 
motion again! The discovery of converting | 
sheep and oxen into tallow had raised the 
value of stock The shops and the merchants | 





were once more in action. The man to whom 
he had sold the oxen came up smiling— 

“Things mend, sir. We shall soon be all 
right. And that piece of land in the swamp, 
that you were so merry over, will you sell it ? 
It lies near the wharves, and is wanted for 
warehouses.” 

“Bravo!” cried Uriah, and they descended 
the hill together. Part of the land was sold; 
and soon substantial warehouses, of the native 
trapstone, were rising upon it. Uriah’s old 
attachment to amerchant’s life came over him. 
With the purchase-money he built a ware- 
house too. Labour was extremely low, and 
he built a large and commodious one. 

Another year or two, and behold Uriah 
busy in his warehouse ; his two boys clerking 
it gravely in the counting-house. Things 
grew rapidly better. Uriah and his family 
were once more handsomely clad, handsomely 
housed, and Uriah’s jolly humour was again 
in the ascendant. Every now and then 
Robinson came hurrying in, a very busy man 
indeed he was now, in the town council, and 
moreover, mayor ; and saying, “ Well, Mrs. 
Tattenhall, didn’t I say it,eh? Is not this 
boy of a colony on a fine sturdy pair of legs 
again? Not down? Not dead? Well, well, 


| Tattenhall did me a kindness, then—by ready 
}cash for my land—I don’t forget it; but I 


don’t know how I am to make him amends, 
unless I come and dine with him some day.” 
And he was off again. 

Another year or two, and that wonderful 
crisis, the gold discovery, came, Then, what 
a sensation—what a stir—what a revolution ! 
what running, and buying and bidding for 
land, for prime business situations !—what 
rolling in of people—capital—goods, Heaven 
and earth !—what a scene—what a place— 
what a people. 

Ten years to a day from the last balance at 
the Old Jewry, Uriah Tattenhall balanced 
again, and his three thousand pounds was 
grown to seventy thousand pounds, and was 
still rolling up and on like a snow-ball. 

There were George and Bob grown into 
really tall and handsome fellows. George 
was the able merchant, Bob had got a 
station out at the Dundenong-hills, and 
told wonderful stories of riding after kan- 
garoos, and wild bulls, and shooting splen- 
did lyre-birds—all of which came of reading 
Pringle’s Life in South Africa, There were 
Mary and Lucy, two handsome girls as any 
in the colony, and wonderfully attractive 
to a young Benson and a younger Robin- 
son. Wonders were the next year to bring 
forth, and amongst them was to be a grand 
pic-nic at Bob’s station, at the Dundenong, in 
which they were to live out in real tents in 
the forest, and cook, and bake, and brew, and 
the ladies were to join in a bull-hunt, and 
shoot with revolvers, and nobody was to 
be hurt, or thrown, or anything to happen, 
but all sorts of merriment and wild-wood 
life, 
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And really my brother’s villa on the 
Yarra River is a very fine place. The house | 
is an Italian villa built of real stone, ample, 
with large, airy rooms, a broad verandah, 
and allin the purest taste. It stands ona high 
bank above the valley, in which the Yarra 
winds, taking a sweep there, its course marked 
by a dense body of acacia trees. In the spring | 
these trees are of resplendent gold, loading | 
the air with their pertume. Now they were 
thick and dark in their foliage, casting their 
shade on the river deep between its banks, | 
From the house the view presented this deep 
valley with this curving track of trees, and | 
beyond slopes divided into little farms, with 
their little homesteads upon them, where 
Uriah had a number of tenants making their 
fortunes on some thirty or forty acres each, 
by hay at forty pounds a ton, and potatoes 
and onions at one shilling a pound, and all 
other produce in proportion. 

On this side of the river you saw exten- 
sive gardens in the hollow blooming with 
roses and many tropical flowers, and along 
the hill sides on either hand vineyards 
and fruit orchards of the most vigorous | 
vegetation, and loaded with young fruit. 
The party assembled at my brother Uriah’s | 
house on that hospitable Christmas day, 
descended amid a native shrubbery, and 
Uriah thrust a walking-stick to its very 
handle into the rich black soil, and when his 
friends expressed their surprise, he told them 


| 


that the soil there was fourteen feet deep, and 
would grow any quantity of produce for ages 


without manuring. Indeed, they passed 
through green corn of the most luxuriant 
character, and, crossing the bridge of a brook 
which there fell into the river, they found 
themselves under the acacias; by the river 
side there lay huge prostrate trunks of ancient 
gum-trees, the patriarchs of the forest, which 
had fallen and given place to the acacia, and 
now reminded the spectators that they were 
still in the land of primitive woods. 

“Why, Tattenhall,” said Robinson, to my | 
brother Uriah, “Trumpington Cottage, my 
dear fellow, would cut a poor figure after 
this. Id ask any lord or gentleman to! 
show me a fertiler or more desirable place 
in the tight little island. Bigger houses! 
there may be, and are, but not to my mind 
more desirable. Do you know, very large 
houses always seem to me a sort of asylums 
for supernumerary servants—the master 
can only occupy a corner there—he cuts | 
out quite small in the bulk. And as to) 
fertility, this beats Battersea Fields and Ful- | 
ham hollow. Those market-gardeners might 
plant and plant to all eternity, always taking 
out and never putting in, and if they could 
grow peaches, apricots, grapes, figs twice a 
year, atid all that as fine in the open air as 
they do in hot-houses, and sell their bunches 
of parsley at sixpence a-piece, and water- 
melons—gathered from any gravel heap or 
dry open field—at five shillings a-piece, 











plentiful as pumpkins, wouldn’t they astonish 
themselves! 

“ But what makes you call ‘this place Bow- 
stead ?” continued Robinson, breaking off a 
small wattle-bough to whisk the flies from 
his face. “Orr has named his Abbotsford— 
that’s because be’sa Scotchman ; and we’ve 
got Cremorne Gardens, and Richmond, and 
Hawthorne, and all sorts of English names 
about here ;—but Bowstead! I can’t make 
it out.” 

“You can’t?” said Uriah, smiling ; “don’t 
you see that the river curves in a bow here, 
and stead is a place ?” 

“QO! that’s it,” said Robinson; “I fancied 
it was to remind you of Bow Bells.” 

“There you have it,” said Bob, laughing. 
“Bow Bells! but, as there was a bow and no 
bells, my father put a stead to it, that’s in- 
stead of the bells, you know.” 

“ Bless me!” said Robinson: “now I should 
never have thought of that—how very 
clever !” 

And he took the joke in such perfect sim- 
plicity, that all burst into a simultaneous 
laugh; for every one else knew that it was 
so called in honour of Maria Bowstead, now 
the univerally respected Mrs. Tattenhall. 

The whole party were very merry, for they 
had good cause to be. Mr. and Mrs. Tatten- 
hall, still in their prime, spread out, enlarged 
every way, in body and estate, rosy, hand- 
somely dressed, saw around them nothing but 
prosperity. A paradise of their own, in which 
they saw their children already developed 
into that manly and feminine beauty so con: 
spicuous in our kindred of the south ; their 
children already taking root in the land and 
twining their branches amongst those of other 
opulent families, they felt the full truth of 
Robinson’s rude salutation, as he exclaimed, 
on coming to a fresh and more striking view 
of the house and grounds,— 

“Ah! Tattenhall, Tattenhall!” giving him 
ope of his jocose pokes in the side, “ didn’t 
I say you knew very well what you were 
about when you came here, eh? Mrs. Tat- 
tenhall, ma’am? Who said it? Robinson, 
wasn’t it, eh ?” 

When they returned to the house, and had 
taken tea in a large tent on the lawn, and the 


‘young people had played a lively game of 
| romps or bo-peep amongst the bushes of the 


shrubbery, with much laughter, the great 
drawing-room was lighted up, and very soon 
there was heard the sounds of violins and 
dancing feet. My brother Uriah and his 
wife were at that moment sitting under the 
verandah, enjoying the fresh evening air, the 
scent of tropical trees and flowers which 
stole silently through the twilight, and the 
clear, deep blue of the sky, where the mag- 
nificent constellations of Orion and the Scor- 
pion were growing momentarily into their 
full nocturnal splendour. As the music broke 
out my brother Uriah affectionately pressed 
the hand of his wife, faithful and wise 
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and encouraging through the times of their 
difficulty and depression, and saying “ Thank 
God for all this!” the pressure was as 
affectionately and gratefully returned. Then 
my brother and his wife rose up, and passed 
into the blaze of light which surrounded the 
gay and youthful company within. 


? 








THE BARMAID. 


Sue was a pretty, gentle girl—a farmer’s 
orphan daughter, and the landlord’s niece— 
whom I strongly suspected of being engaged 
to be married very shortly, to the writer of} 
the letter that I saw her reading at least | 
twenty times, when I passed the bar, and | 
which 1 more than believe I saw her kiss one 
night. She told me a tale of that country 
which went so pleasantly to the music of her 
voice, that I ought rather to say it turned 
itself into verse, than was turned into verse | 
by me. 


A little past the village 

The inn stood, low and white, 
Green shady trees behind it, 

And an orchard on the right, 
Where over the green paling 

The red-cheeked apples hung, 
As if to watch how wearily 

The sign-board creaked and swung. 


The heavy-laden branches 

Over the road hung low, 
Reflecting fruit or blossom 

In the wayside well below; 
Where children, drawing water, 

Looked up and paused to see, 
Amid the apple branches, 

A purple Judas Tree. 


The road stretch’d winding onward 
For many a weary mile— 

So dusty footsore wandcrers 
Would pause and rest awhile ; 

And panting horses halted, 
And travellers loved to tell 

The quiet of the wayside inn, 
The orchard, and the well. 


Here Maurice dwelt ; and often 
The sunburnt boy would stand 
Gazing upon the distance, 
And shading with his hand 
His eyes, while watching vainly 
For travellers, who might need 
His aid to loose the bridle, 
And tend the weary steed, 


And once (the boy remember’d 
That morning many a day— 
The dew lay on the hawthorn, 
The bird sang on the spray) 
A train of horsemen, nobler 
Than he had seen before, 
Up from the distance 
And paused be! 


gallopp’d, 
re the door, 


Upon a milk-white pony, 
Fit for a faery queen, 

Was the loveliest little damsel 
His eyes had ever scen ; 
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A servant-man was holding 
The leading rein, to guide 

The pony and its mistress 
Who cantered by his side. 


Ter sunny ringlets round her 
A golden cloud had made, 

While her large hat was keeping 
Her calm blue eyes in shade ; 
One hand held firm the silken reins 

To keep her steed in check, 
The other pulled his tangled mane, 
Or stroked his glossy neck. 


And as the boy brought water, 
And loosed the rein, he heard 
The sweetest voice, that thank’d him 
In one low gentle word ; 
She turned her blue eyes from him, 
Look’d up, and smiled to see 
The hanging purple blossoms 
Upon the Judas Tree. 


And show 'd it with a gesture, 
Half pleading, half command, 

Till he broke the fairest blossom, 
And laid it in her hand ; 

And she tied it to her saddle 
With a ribbon from her hair, 

While her happy laugh rang gaily, 


Like silver on the air. 


But the champing steeds were rested— 
The horsemen now spurr’d on, 

And down the dusty highway 
They vanish’d and were gone. 

Years pass’d, and many a traveller 
Paused at the old inn-door, 

But the little milk-white pony 
And the child return’d no more. 


Years pass’d, the apple branches 
A deeper shadow shed ; 

And many a time the Judas Tree, 
Blossom and leaf lay dead ; 

When on the loitering western breeze 
Came the bells’ merry sound, 

And flowery arches rose, and flags 
And banners waved around, 


And Maurice stood expectant, 
The bridal train would stay 
Some moments at the inn-door, 
The eager watchers say; 
They come—the cloud of dust draws near— 
*Mid all the state and pride, 
He enly sees the golden hair 
And blue eyes of the bride. 


The same, yet, ah! still fairer, 
He knew the face once more 
That bent above the pony’s neck 
Years past at the inn-door : 
Her shy and smiling eyes look’d round, 
Unconscious of the place— 
Unconscious of the eager gaze 
He fix’d upon her face. 


He pluck’d a blossom from the tree— 
The Judas Tree—and cast 

Its puiple fragrance towards the bride, 
A message from the Past. 
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The signal came, the horses plunged— 


Once more she smiled around: 
The purple blossom in the dust 
Lay trampled on the ground. 


Again the slow years fleeted, 
Their passage only known 

By the height the Passion-flower 
Around the porch had grown; 

And many a passing traveller 
Paused at the old inn-door, 

But the bride, so fair and blooming 
Return'd there never more, 


One winter morning, Maurice, 
Watching the branches bare, 
Rustling and waving dimly 
In tke grey and misty air, 
Saw blazon’d on a carriage 


Once more the well-known shield, 


The azure fleurs-de-lis and stars 
Upon a silver field, 


He looked—was that pale woman, 
So grave, so worn, so sad, 

The child, once young and smiling, 
The bride, once fair and glad ? 
What grief had dimm’d that glory 
And brought that dark eclipse 

Upon her blue eyes’ radiance, 
And paled those trembling lips ? 


What memory of past sorrow, 
What stab of present pain, 

Brought that deep look of anguish, 
That watch’d the dismal rain, 

That watch’d (with the absent spirit 
That looks, yet does not see) 

The dead and leafless branches 
Upon the Judas Tree. 


The slow dark months crept onward 
Upon their icy way, 
*Till April broke in showers, 
And Spring smiled forth in May, 
Upon the apple-blossoms 
The sun shone bright again, 
When slowly up the highway 
Came a long funeral train, 


The bells toll’d slowly, sadly, 
For a noble spirit fled ; 
Slowly, in pomp and honour, 
They bore the quiet dead. 
Upon a black-plumed charger 
One rode, who held a shield, 
Where azure fleurs-de-lis and stars 
Shone on a silver field, 


*Mid all that homage given 
To a fluttering heart at rest, 
Perhaps an honest sorrow 
Dwelt only in one breast. 
One by the inn-door standing 
Watch’d with fast-dropping tears 
The long procession passing, 
And thought of bygone years. 


The boyish, silent homage 

To child and bride unknown, 
The pitying tender sorrow 

Kept in his heart alone, 
Now laid upon the coffin 

With a purple flower, might be 
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| Told te to the cold dead sleeper ; 
The rest could only see 
A fragrant purple blossom 

Pluck’d from a Judas Tree. 
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I mer her in the corridor, walking to and 
fro, and muttering to herself with a down- 
looking aspect, and a severe economy of 
|dress, the season considered. I wondered 
|how she came there, and was, to say the 
least of it, decidedly startled when she 
stopped direetly opposite me, and, lifting a 
pair of blank, brown eyes to my face, said, in 
a stern voice : 
| He was not guilty, my lord judge. God 
jwill right him yet. It will all come out 
some day. I can wait: yes, I can wait. I 
am more patient than death ; I am more 
patient than injustice.” 

I made a hasty and undignified retreat 
down stairs when she left the passage free, 
and, meeting the waiter, inquired who the 
woman was. The man touched his forehead 
significantly, and said that she was harmless 
(1 was very glad to hear it); and that she 
lived on the “broken victuals ; and that his 
mistress always gave her a dinner on Christ- 
mas-day. While we were speaking together, 
she descended to where we stood, and 
repeated the exact formula of which she had 

made use before. She was a tall woman, 
strong-limbed, and thin to meagreness. She 
: be fifty, or perhaps fifty- -five ; ; her skin 





was withered, and tanned by exposure to all 
sorts of weather, and her uncovered hair was 
burnt to a rusty iron-grey. The waiter sug- 
gested to her to go to the kitchen fire ; at 
which she broke into a scornful laugh, and 
reiterated, “I am more patient than death. 
Iam more patient than injustice,” and then 
walked out at the open door into the snow. 

“T don’t think she feels it, sir,” said the 
waiter, opening my door for me to enter. 

I do not think she did. I watched her 
from my window. She took up a handful of 
the newly-fallen snow and thrust it into her 

| bosom, then hugged it close, as if it were a 
living thing, that could be warmed by that 
eager clasp ; I saw also, as she turned her 
| dark face up towards the sky, that the angry 
| eoowl left it. I should ima: vine that ail 
{sensation in her was dead, except in one 
|corner of her heart, to which had gathered 
the memory of some miserable wrong, whose 
!acuteness would bide with her to the day of 
her death. 

Her name, as I learnt on further inquiry, 
was Hester. She had been born and bred in 
the Yorkshire dales ; her parents were of the 
yeoman class, and poor through improvidence 
rather than misfortune. As a girl, Hester 
was remarkable for her pride and her beauty, 
of which no more relics remained than are 
left of the summer rose-garden in drear and 
misty November. She received the scant 
education common to her condition half-a- 
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century ago, and grew up a wild, wilful- 
tempered girl, impatient of all restraint, and 
eager for change and excitement. 
teen she married, and very shortly after- 
wards her husband found it expedient to 
leave the dales, and to enlist in a regiment 
which was ordered on foreign service. Hester 
followed him to India, and led the life of 
camps for several years. During this in- 
terval her family lost sight of her completely ; 
for, having parted in anger, no correspondence 
was kept up between them. ‘This silence 
and separation lasted full nine years, during 
which time, Death dealt hardly with those left 
at home. 
daughters whom the old people had seen 
grow up to man’s and woman’s estate, not 
one survived. 
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‘frame of hia mother. 


At six-) 


Of all the large family of sons and | 


Their hearts began to soften 


[Conducted by 
It was some time be- 
fore Hester recovered from her frozen 
exhaustion, and then her first and eager 
demand was for food for the child. 

“OQ Heaven, pity me !” cried the old woman, 
who was weeping over the pair. “ Hester 
and her lad starving, while there was to spare 
at home!” 

She supplied their wants soon, and would 
have taken the boy ; but Hester held him to 
her with a close and jealous grasp, chating 
his limbs, warming his little hands in her 
bosom, and covering his hand with passionate 
kisses. 

He fell asleep in her arms at last; and 
then she told her brief story. She was 
widowed ; her husband had died in India 
from wound-fever, and she had been sent 


towards the offending child, and they made! home to England; on her arrival there she 
efforts to learn if the regiment to which her | found herself destitute, and had traversed 
husband belonged had returned to England. | the country on foot, subsisting by the casual 
It had not. |charity of strangers, Thus much she said, 

One bleak and wintry night, while the; and no more. She indulged in no details of 
solitary and bereaved couple were sitting by | her own exquisite sufferings; perhaps they 
their silent hearth—it was a very lonely and | were forgotten, when she ended by saying, 


retired spot where the house stood—a heavy 
step came up the little garden path. Neither 
of them stirred. They thought it was one of 
the farm-servants returning trom the village, 
whither he had been sent on some errand. 
The curtains had not been closed over the 
window, and all the room, filled with the 
shine of a yule-tide fire, was visible to the 
wayfarer without. The mother sat facing 
the window ; lifting her slow, dull gaze from 
the white wood-ashes on the hearth, she 
looked across towards it, and uttered a low, 
frightened cry. She saw a dark face peer- 


| with them. 


“Thank the Lord, the lad is saved !” 
Hester lived on at the farm with her 


| parents ; and, as the old man failed more and 
‘more daily, she took the vigorous manage- 


ment of it upon herself, and things throve 
By degrees, her beauty was 
restored, and then she had repeated offers of 
marriage ; for, the inheritance which would 
be hers at her father’s death was by no 
means despicable. But, she kept herself 
single, for the lad’s sake. Wilfred grew 
strong, handsome, and_high-spirited—like 
his mother, indeed, with whom, much as 


ing in at the glass, which wore the traits of|they loved each other, he had many a 


her daughter Hester. She thought it was 
her wraith, and said so to the old man, who, 
taking a lantern, went out to see if anybody 
was lurking about. It was a very boisterous 
night : loud with wind, and black with clouds 
of sleety rain. At the threshold he stumbled 
ever a dark form, which had crouched there 
for the slight shelter afforded by the porch. 
He lowered the lantern, and threw the light 
on the face of a woman. 

“Dame! dame! It is our bairn: it is lile 
Hester !” 


The mother appeared, and, with a great, | 


gasping cry, recognised her daughter. 

They led her into the house, towards the 
glowing heat of the fire, and set her down by 
the hearth; for her limbs would scarcely 
support her. Hester wore a thin and ragged 
cloak, beneath the folds of which she had 
hidden her child from the storm. 
fallen asleep in her bosom ; but as her mother 
removed the dripping garment from her 


He had | 


fierce contention. He never could bear 
to be thwarted or checked by her, and 
often Hester, in the bitterness of her un- 
\bridled anger, would ery, “O Wilfred! it 
|would have been better for thee and thy 
|mother if we had died on the door-stone in 
| the snow, that night we came home.” 

Still, she had an intense pride in him ; and 
‘always, after their quarrels, she allowed his 
lextravagance to have freer scope, though 
'that was what usually led to their disputes. 
| As might have been expected, Wilfred, under 
such uncertain training, became reckless, 
wild, and domineering, though he preserved 
'a certain rough generosity and frankness of 
character which redeemed his faults, and 
‘made him a favourite with the country folks, 
‘and a sort of king amongst his companions, 
| whose superior in all rustic sports he was, 
His grandfather died when he was nine- 
teen; his grandmother, eighteen months 
\later. Then Hester was sole mistress of the 





shoulders, he woke up with a laugh of) little farm. Wilfred soon began to urge his 
childish surprise and pleasure. He was a| mother to sell the property and leave the 
fine, well-grown boy, of from six to seven|dales, whose uneventful quiet fretted his 
years old, and showed none of those signs of | restless disposition. This she absolutely 
want and suffering which had graven prema-| refused to do; and was on one occasion so 
ture age upon the wasted features and gaunt | deeply irritated at his persistence as to say : 
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Wilfred, but for nothing less !” 

There was at this time, living on a neigh- 
bouring farm, an old man of the name ” of 
Price, who had a grand-daughter to keep his 
house. She was called Nelly ; and, besides 
being a small heiress, was a beauty, and 
something of a coquette. Nelly had a short, 
plump little figure ; a complexion as soft and 
clear as a blush-rose, aud auburn hair. 
Wilfred fell in love. He was a tall, hardy, 
self-willed, and proud young fellow ; 


weak as water. She encouraged him, teased 
him, caressed him, mocked him, set him 
beside himself. She played off all her 
little witcheries and fascinations upon him ; 
looked sweetly unconscious of their mis- 
chievous influence ; and,when Wilfred stormed 
and raved, she laughed in his face, 

wanted to marry her immediately ; she had | 
played with him long enough, he thought ; 
and one evening when she had been soft and | 
coy, rather than teasing, he put his fortune 
to the proof. She told him flatly she did not 
like him—wherein Nelly told anything but | 
the truth, as perhaps better women “have 
done under like circumstance. 

Wilfred took her reply in earnest, and 
went away in a rage—mad, jealous, and burn- | 
ing with passionate disappointment. Hester 
hated Nelly, and gave her not a few hard 
words ; for in her camp life, the mother had 


culled ‘some epithets, more expressive than 
polite, which she used with vigorous truth 


when her wrath was excited. She kept her 
son’s wound raw and sore by frequent scorn- 
ful allusions to his “ Nelly Graceless,” 
did her best to widen the breach between 
them with ample success. 

Wilfred stayed away from the Prices for 
ten whole days. 

This desertion did not suit the golden-| 
headed but tinsel-hearted little coquette. | 
She contrived to meet him in a shady wood- 
walk, where they had often loitered together. 
He was out with his dog and gun; very ill | 


at ease in mind, for his handsome face looked | 


sullen and dangerous, and he would not see 
her as she passed by. Mortified and angry, 
Nelly went home and cried herself ill. Wil- | 
fred heard she had caught a fever, and must | 
needs go toask. She met him at the garden | 

gate, with a smile and a blush ; w yhereat 


Wilfred was so glad, that he forsot to re-| 


proach her. There was, in consequence, a 
complete reconciliation, ratified by kisses and | 
promises—light coin with beauty Nell, but | 
real heart-gold with poor, infatuated Wilfred. | 
Hester almost despised her son when she 
heard of it. 

“She is only fooling thee, lad!” said she, 
indignantly. “ Come a richer suitor to the 
dour, she'll throw thee over. She is only a 
light, false-hearted lass, not werth a whistle 
of thine.” 

Therein Hester spake truth. 
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“] would sell the Ings to save your life, 


but in| 
Nelly’s hands he was plastic as wax, and | 


He | 


and | 
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Nelly played with her lover as a cat plays 
with a mouse, Wilfred urged their marriage. 
She would one day, and the next day she 
would not. Then arose other difficulties, 
Hester did not want an interloper by her 
fire-side, and would not give up the farm to 
her son; in fact, she was so jealous of his 
affection, that the thought of his marriage 
was hateful to her, Old Price said the 
|young folks might settle with him, if they 
| would ; but Nelly liked the house at the Ings 
better, and thought Wilfred ought to take 
her there. When he explained that the 
property was his mother’s for her life, she 
immediately accused him of not loving’ her, 
and assumed a decided colduess and repulsive- 
jness of manner. Wilfred, both hurt and 
langry, tried to give her up, but his bonds 
were not so easily escaped. If he stayed 
away from her two days, on the third he was 
sure to be at her side, either winning her 
'with tender words, or reproaching her with 
bitter ones. Nelly must have found the 
game a pleasant one, for she kept it upa long 
time, undergoing herself as many changes of 
hue and form as a bubble blown up into the 
sunshine. 

Frequently, during his lengthy visits at the 
| Glebe Farm, Wilfr ed had encountered a man, 
J oseph Rigby by name, a dales-yeoman, and 
‘one of considerable wealth, but no educa- 
| tion. This man was one of the last in the 
world to excite jealousy ; but presently Wil- 
| fred was compelled to see that Nelly gave 
|the coarse-mannered, middle-aged Rigby, 
more of her attentions than consorted with 
her position as his promised wife. He 
charged her with the fact. At first she 
denied it with blushes, and tears, and loud 
protestations; but at last confessed that 
Rigby had proposed to her—she did not dare 
| to ‘add that she had half-accepted him. They 
| parted in mutual displeasure ; and old Price 
said, as they agreed so badly, they had better 
break off the match, and Nelly should marry 
iJ oseph Rigby, who was well-to-do, and would 
| know how to keep his wife in order. Wilfred 
went near her no more. 

Presently, it was rumoured in the country- 
side that Nelly Price and Mr. Rigby were to 
be married atter the October fairs. Hester 
| sneered, prophesied that the rich yeoman 
would repent his bargain before S Saint Mark’s, 
and rejoiced greatly at her son’s escape. 

Mecawiihe Wilfred went about the farm 
| and the house, silent, moody, and spiritless, 
He was quite ’ changed, and, as his mother 
thought, for the better. Instead of associating 
| with his former companions, he stayed much 
jat home, and again renewed his entreaties 
| that his mother would sell the Ings, and 
leave the dales altogether. He wanted to 
emigrate. He did not care where they went, 
so that they got away from that hateful place. 
Hester was as reluctant as ever to comply ; 
but she modified her refusal—they would try 
a year longer: if he were still in the same 
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mind at the end of that period —well, perhaps | day, in this very room, at his tea. Wasn’t 


she would yield to his urgent wishes. 

On the morning of the Leeford Fair he left | 
home early, and returned towards dusk—so 
it was said by Hester. No other person saw 
him until noon next day. Joseph Rigby | 
was found murdered, and thrown into 
a gully by the Leeford road, that night. | 
There were traces of a violent struggle upon 
the road, and the body had been dragged | 
some distance. It had been rifled of money 
and watch, but a broad engraved ring which 
Rigby wore on the fourth finger of his left 
hand, was not removed. He was known to 
have left the market-hall at Leeford with a 
considerable sum in gold upon his person, for 
his brother-in-law had remonstrated with | 
him about carrying so much ; but the doomed | 





man made light of his warnings. The whole 
country-side was up, for the murder was a; 
barbarous one. Suspicion fell at once on 
Hester’s son. His behaviour at Leeford had | 
attracted observation. He had been seen to | 
use angry gestures to Rigby, who had laughed | 
at him, and had offered the young man his 
hand, as if wi ishing to be friends; the other | 
had rejected it, and turned away, shs iking his | 
clenched fist. He had also been seen to| 
mount his horse at the inn door, and ride off | 
in the afternoon. Rigby started about an | 
hour later, and alone. He was seen no more 
until his body was found in the ditch by | 
some men going to their work in the morning. | 

When Wilfred was taken, he and his | 
mother were sitting by the fireside together : | 
she sewing; he reading. It was towards | 


So) 
twilight, and he had ‘not been over 
He was very down- | 


threshold all day. 
cast and gloomy ; irritable when spoken to, 
and short in his answers. His mother said 
to him that he was very strange, and added | 
that she wished he would give over hanker- | 
ing after Nelly Graceless. He laughed pain- | 
fully, and did not lift his eyes from his book. | 
There was a loud kneck at the door. Hester 
rose and opened it. Three men pushed their 
way into the house, the foremost asking if| 
her son was at home. 

“Yes; he is in there, by the fire. 
do you want with him ?” 

“You must come with us, Mr. Wilfred— 
nay, it’s no use showing fight,” cried a burly, | 
muscular fellow, laying his hand heavily on! 
his shoulder ; for Wiltred had turned deadly | 
pale, and had attempted to shake off the| 
man’s grasp. 

“ What is it for?” 
eyes on her son. 

“God knows.—I don’t,” said he, quietly. 

“Mr. Rigby was robbed and murdered last | 

night, as he came home from Leeford Fair, 
and suspicion points at your lad, mistress,” 
said the man, who still held his hand on | 
Wilfred’s shoulder. 

Hester gave u‘terance to no frantic de-| 
nials ; she laughed, even. 

“Why he was at home by this hour yester- | 


What | 





asked Hester, with her 


the | murder. 


| that 
only one cup was used. 


he, Jessy?” said she, turning to the maid- 
servant ; who, with a countenance of alarm, 
stood by the door. 

The girl said “ Yes ;” then hesitated, and 
added that she didn’t see young master when 
she brought in tea. 

“T was up-stairs,” said Wilfred. 

“You had better keep all that for another 
time and place: you must go with us 
now,” observed the man. 

Wilfred made no resistance. His mother 
brought him his coat, and helped him to put 
it on. 

i" Say thou didn’t do it, Willy—only say 
so ?”” whispered she, fiercely. 

“T didn’t mother: so help me, God!” was 
| his fervent reply. 

“You hear chim 1” cried Hester, turning 
to the men; “you hear him! He never 
lied in his days. He might have killed 
| Rigby in a fair fight, or in hot blood ; but he 
is not the lad to lie in wait at night, to 
murder his enemy and rob him! He is not 
a thief, this son of mine !” 

The officers urged their departure. Wil- 
fred was placed in the vehicle which had been 
| brought for the purpose, and driven off. 

“Tl follow thee, Willy!” cried his mo- 
ther. “Keep up thy heart; they can’t 
; touch thee! Good-bye, my poor lad!” 

They were out of hearing, and Hester 
turned back into the house, cursing Nelly 
Graceless in her heart. 

Wilfred was committed to take his trial at 
the winter gaol-delivery on a charge of wilful 
The evidence against him was 
overwhelming. Hester sold the Ings and 
collected all the money she could, that, if 
gold would buy his redemption, it might be 
done; for herself, she had a perfect faith in 
his innocence, and was contident of his ac- 
| quittal, but few persons, if any, shared her 
feelings. The best legal advice had been re- 
tained for the accused, and the trial came on 
shortly before Christmas. Hester was the 
only witness for her son. The woman Jessy’s 
levidence damaged his cause considerably. 
She contradicted herself over and over again, 


‘and at last, flurried and confused, she burst 
\into tears, crying out that she would say 


anything to get her young master off. There 
was nobody to speak with certainty as 
to the prisoner’s having been at home by a 
certain hour but his mother ; ; he had put his 
| horse into the stable himself, the groom being 
absent at the fair, and Jessy could not swear 
he was in to tea; she believed not ; 


‘Iwo witnesses, labourers on a farm near 
the Ings, swore to having seen and spoken to 
| the prisoner after the hour stated; they said 
he was riding fast, and seemed agitated, but 
lit was too dark to see his face. Nelly Price 
also had her word against him ; it was drawn 
from her reluctantly, in the midst of shame- 
faced tears and noisy sobs, but it quite over- 
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threw the attempt to prove an alibi. She 
stated that she had watched until dark, in the 
garden, for Wilfred’s return from Leeford, and 
had not seen him go by. The prisoner never 
looked towards her, but murmured that he 
had gone home-by the bridle-road and Low 
Lane to avoid passing the Glebe Farm. The 
former witnesses, on being recalled, said that 
it was on the highway, nearly a mile from 
the place where the lower road branched off, 
and nearer to the Ings, that they encoun- 
tered the accused. These two decent men, 
being strictly cross-examined, never swerved 
from their first story an iota, and agreed in 
every particular. They were individuals 
of decent character ; both had worked on the 
prisoner’s farm, and acknowledged him to be 
a liberal and kind master. Their evidence 
was not tobe shaken. Asa final and damning 


proof of guilt, the watch of which the mur- | 
dered man had been robbed was produced ; | 


it had been found concealed under the thatch 
of an out-house at the Ings. At this point of 
the evidence the prisoner was observed to 
draw himself up and look round defiantly,— 
despair gave him a fictitious strength, per- 
haps, or, was it conscious innocence ! 

Wilfred spoke in his own defence, briefly, 


but strongly. His life, he said, was sworn | 


away, but he was as guiltless of the crime 
laid to his charge as any of those gentlemen 
who sat in judgment upon him. His mother, 
who had remained in court all the time and 
had never spoken except when called upon 
for her evidence, had preserved a stoical 
calmness throughout. When he ceased tospeak 
however, she cried out in a quivering voice : 

“ My lad, thy mother believes thee ! ” 

Some friend would have led her out, but 
she refused to go. The jury gave their 
verdict of guilty without any recommenda- 
tion to mercy, and the sentence of death was 
pronounced, Then it was that Hester rose 
on her feet and faltered that formula of words 
with which she had startled me in the 
corridor : 

“He is not guilty, my lord judge. 
will right him yet. It will all come out 
some day. I can wait; yes, I can wait. I 
am more patient than death. I am more 
patient than injustice.” 

Wilfred died stubborn and unconfessing ; 
on the scaffold, with his last breath, he per- 
sisted in asserting his innocence. His mother 
bade him farewell, and was carried to this inn, 
where she had stayed, raving in a frenzy-fit. 
For many months she was subject to restraint, 
but, recovering in some measure, she was at 
length set at liberty. Her mind was still 
distraught, however ; she wandered back to 
the dales and to her old home, but the new 
owner had taken possession, and after endur- 
ing her intrusions for some time, he was com- 
pelled to apply for her removal, 

After this, her money being lost or ex- 
hausted, she strayed about the country in 
a purposeless way; begging or doing day’s 


God 
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work in the field, until she strayed here 
again, and became the Pensioner of the 
Holly Tree. The poor demented creature 
is always treated kindly, but her son’s sen- 
tence has not yet been reversed in men’s 
judgment. Every morning during the time 
the judges are in the neighbouring Assize 
town she waits in one of the streets through 
which they must pass to reach the court ; and 
as the gilt coach, the noisy trumpets, and the 
decrepit halberdiers, go by, she scowls at them 
from beneath her shaggy brows, and mutters 
her formula of defiance. She will die saying 
it : comforting her poor, worn, wounded heart 
with its smarting balm. 

Will she find, when she comes before the 
Tribunal of Eternal Decrees that she has 
leaned thus long upon a broken reed, or will 
she find her son there, free from the guilt of 
blood ? 

The Great Judge only knows. 


THE BILL. 

I coutp scarcely believe, when T came to 
the last word of the foregoing recital and 
finished it off with a flourish, as I am apt to 
do when I make an end of any writing, that 
I had been snowed up a whole week. The 
time had hung so lightly on my hands, and 
the Holly-Tree, so bare at first, had borne so 





|many berries for me, that I should have 


been in great doubt of the fact but for a piece 
of documentary evidence that lay upon my 
table. 

The road had been dug out of the snow, on 
the previous day, and the document in ques- 
tion was my Bill. It testified, emphatically, 
to my having eaten and drunk, and warmed 
myself, and slept, among the sheltering 
branches of the Holly-Tree, seven days and 
nights. 

[had yesterday allowed the road twenty- 
four hours to improve itself, finding that I 
required that additional margin of time for the 
completion of my task. I had ordered my 
Bill to be upon the table, and a chaise to be 
at the door, “at eight o’clock to-morrow 
evening.” It was eight o’clock to-morrow 
evening, when I buckled up my travelling 
writing-desk in its leather case, paid my 
Bill, and got on my warm coats and 
wrappers. Of course, no time now re- 
mained for my travelling on, to add a frozen 
tear to the icicles which were doubtless hang- 
ing plentifully about the farm-house where I 
had first seen Angela. What I had to do, 
was, to get across to Liverpool by the shortest 
open road, there to meet my heavy baggage 
and embark. It was quite enough to do, and 
I had not an hour too much time to do it in. 

I had taken leave of all my Holly-Tree 
friends —almost, for the time being, of 


my bashfulness too—and was standing for 
half a minute at the Inn-door, watching the 
ostler as he took another turn at the cord 
which tied my portmanteau on the chaise, 
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when I saw lamps coming down towards the 


Holly-Tree. The road was so padded with 


snow that no wheels were audible ; but, all of 


us who were standing at the Inn-door, saw 
lamps coming on, and at a lively rate too, be- 
tween the walls of snow that had been heaped 
up, on either side of the track. The chamber- 
maid instantly divined how the case stood, 
and called to the ostler: “Tom, this is a 
Gretna job!” ‘The ostler, knowing that 
her sex instinctively scented a marriage or 
anything in that direction, rushed up the 
yard, bawling, “Next four out!” and ina 
moment the whole establishment was thrown 
into commotion. 

I had a melancholy interest in seeing the 
happy man who loved and was beloved ; and, 
therefore, instead of driving off at once, I 
remained at the Inn-door when the fugitives 
drove up. <A bright-eyed fellow, muffied in a 
mantle, jumped out so briskly that he almost 
overthrew me. He turned to apologise, and, 
by Heaven, it was Edwin ! 

“Charley !” said he, recoiling. 
powers, what do you do here ?” 

“Edwin,” said I, recoiling, “Gracious powers, 
what do you do here!” I struck my forehead 
as I said it, and an insupportable blaze of light 
seemed to shoot before my eyes. 

He hurried me into the little parlor (always 
kept with a slow fire in it and no poker), 
where posting company waited while their 
horses were putting to; and, shutting the 
door, said : 

“Charley, forgive me !’ 

“Edwin!” I returned. “Was this well? 
When I loved her so dearly! When I had 
garnered up my heart so long!” Icould say 
no more. 

He was shocked when he.saw how moved 
I was, and made the cruel observation, 
that he had not thought I should have taken 
it so much to heart. 

I looked at him. I reproached him no 
more. But I looked at him. 

“My dear, dear Charley,” said he ; “don’t 
think ill of me, I beseech you! I know 
you have a right to my utmost confidence, 
and, believe: me, you have ever had it 
until now. Iabhorsecresy. Its meanness is 
intolerable to me. But, I and my dear girl 
have observed it for your sake.” 

He and his dear girl! It steeled me. 

“You have observed it for my sake, sir ?” 
said I, wondering how his frank face could 
face it out so. 

“Yes !—and Angela’s,” said he. 

I found the room reeling round in an un- 
certain way, like a laboring humming-top. 
“ Explain yourself,” said I, holding on by one 
hand to an arm-chair. 


“ Gracious 


, 
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“ Dear old darling Charley !” returned Ed- 
win, in his cordial manner, “ consider ! When 
you were going on so happily with Angela, 
why should I compromise you with the old 
gentleman by making you a party io our 
engagement, and (after he had declined my 
proposals) to our secret intention? Surely it 
was better that you should be able honorably 
to say, ‘He never took counsel with me, 
never told me, never breathed a word of it.’ 
If Angela suspected it and showed me ail 
the favor and support she could — God 
bless her for a precious creature and a price- 
less wife !—I couldn’t help that. Neither I 
nor Emmeline ever told her, any more than 
we told you. And for the same good reason, 
Charley ; trust me, fur the same good reason, 
and no other upon earth !” 

Emmeline was Angela’s cousin. Lived 
with her. Had been brought up with her. 
Was her father’s ward. Had property. 

“Emmeline is in the chaise, my dear 
Edwin?” said I, embracing him with the 
greatest affection. 

“ My good fellow !” said he, “ Do you sup- 
pose I should be going to Gretna Green 
without her!” 

I ran out with Edwin, I opened the chaise 
door, I took Emmeline in my arms, I folded 
her to my heart. She was wrapped in soft 
white fur, like the snowy landscape; but 
was warm, and young, and lovely. [ put their 
leaders to with my own hands,I gave the 
boys a five-pound note a-piece, I cheered 
them as they drove away, I drove the other 
way myself as hard as I could pelt. 

1 never went to Liverpool, 1 never went to 
America, I went straight back to London, 
and I married Angela. I have never until 
this time, even to her, disclosed the secret of 
my character, and the mistrust and the mis- 
taken journey into which it led me. When 
she, and they, and our eight children and 
their seven—I mean Edwin’s and Emmeliue’s, 
whose eldest girl is old enough now to wear 
white fur herself, and to look very like 
her mother in it—come to read these pages, 
as of course they will, I shall hardly fail to 
be found out at last. Never mind! I can 
bear it. I began at the Holly-Tree, by idle 
accident, to associate the Christmas time of 
year with human interest, and with some 
inquiry into, and some care for, the lives of 
those by whom I find myself surrounded. I 
hope that I am none the worse for it, and 
that no one near me or afar off is the worse 
for it. AndIsay, May the green Holly-Tree 
flourish, striking its roots deep into our 
English ground, and having its germinating 
qualities carried by the birds of Heaven ail 
over the world ! 


? 
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